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Welcome  to  The  Commemorative  Trail  Summer  Issue  -  2000 

We  hope  you  believe  our  journal  is  meeting  your  requirements  for  informative  and  entertaining 
reading.  However,  without  your  input  we  are  unable  to  fulfill  our  responsibilities  to  present  the 
"best  bargain  in  numismatics. "  Please  submit  your  articles  today;  we  need  your  involvement  to 
make  this  publication  ours  in  every  sense  of  the  word! 
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EDITORIAL  POLICY 

THE  COMMEMORATIVE  TRAIL  PUBLISHES  ARTICLES  FROM  A  WIDE  VARIETY  OF  AUTHORS 
AND  SOURCES.  TO  PRESERVE  THE  INTEGRITY  OF  THE  AUTHORS  AND  THE  CONTENTS  OF  THE 
ARTICLES,  YOUR  EDITOR  OFTEN  LEAVES  THE  ARTICLES  INTACT.  IT  SHOULD  BE  STATED 
THAT  THE  CONTENTS  OF  THE  ARTICLES  AND  THE  OPINIONS  STATED  THEREIN  DO  NOT  NEC¬ 
ESSARILY  REFLECT  THE  POSITIONS  AND  OPINIONS  OF  THE  EDITOR  OR  THE  SOCIETY  AS  A 
WHOLE. 
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COV  ER:  Two  stories  in  this  issue  are  featured  on  our  cover.  The  Elgin,  Ill.,  Pioneer  Memo¬ 
rial  coverage  begins  on  page  15.  The  feature  on  the  muled  Sacagawea  dollar  and  Washington 
quarter  begins  on  page  27. 


PLEASE  MARK  YOUR  CALENDARS! 


We'll  meet  during  the  ANA  convention  in 
Philadelphia.  It  will  be  at  9  a.m.,  Saturday, 
Aug.  12,  in  Room  106-A  of  the  convention 
center.  Check  the  ANA  convention  program  to 
re-affirm  this,  as  sometimes  last-minute 
changes  are  made.  The  program  will  be  a 
quiz.  This  will  be  similar  to  the  quiz  presented 
during  the  February  Long  Beach  meeting,  with 
a  prize  going  to  the  winner. 

Incidentally,  we  plan  to  publish  the  quiz  in 
the  next  issue  of  The  Trail  that  will  be  distrib¬ 
uted  this  fall. 


SOCIETY  MEETINGS 


Notes  from  the  editor 

Notice:  As  we  went  to  press  with  this  issue  in  mid-July,  your  editor  and  my  wife,  Helen  Carmody-Lebo,  was  hos¬ 
pitalized  for  treatment  of  several  problems,  including  gallbladder  and  inflammation  of  the  intestines.  Having  missed 
the  Fort  Lauderdale  ANA  and  now  the  upcoming  ANA  in  Philadelphia,  Helen  felt  it  was  in  the  best  interest  of  all  for 
her  to  resign  as  ANA  vice  president.  Hopefully,  she’ll  be  back  running  for  the  board  again  next  year.  Meanwhile, 
I’m  helping  with  the  Society  affairs  as  I  have  experience  in  editing  journals  and  being  a  secretary.  If  you’d  like  to 
send  a  card  to  Helen,  the  address  is  P.O.  Box  841,  Logansport  IN  46947.  We’re  currently  in  Indiana,  not  California. 
What  follows  are  some  comments  Helen  wrote  before  her  illness,  -  Jerry  Lebo 


by  Helen  Carmody-Lebo  (R-0007,  CA) 

Our  annual  dues  notices  will  be  mailed  shortly.  In  fact,  because  bulk  mail  takes  a  while  for  de¬ 
livery  of  The  Commemorative  Trail,  you  might  even  have  your  notice  already.  We’re  having  the 
dues  mailed  to  our  Indiana  post  office  box  because  we’re  currently  at  our  home  in  that  state,  not 
California. 


This  will  be  the  only  dues  notice  mailed.  There  will  be  no  second  notice,  so  be  sure  to  watch 
for  this  mailing. 

The  story  about  the  muled  quarter  and  dollar,  by  Anthony  J.  Swiatek  (R-0004,  NY),  was  writ¬ 
ten  after  the  first  example  of  the  error  coin  was  discovered.  As  we  go  to  press,  four  specimens 
have  surfaced  and  more  are  likely  to  show  up. 

For  a  change  of  pace,  this  issue  contains  a  humorous  story  by  fictitious  private  eye  Nails  Down, 
a  great  detective  but  an  inept  collector  of  Roosevelt  dimes.  Husband  Jerry  created  Nails  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years  ago  while  editing  the  Indiana  State  Numismatic  Association’s  quarterly.  Nails  also 
has  appeared  in  publications  by  the  Central  States  Numismatic  Society  and  the  Numismatic  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Southern  California. 
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THE  PRESIDENT’S  OFFICE 

by  Jerry  Yahalom  (R-1060,  CA) 

This  is  my  final  message  as  president.  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent  Anthony  Swiatek  (R-0004,  NY)  will  ascend  to 
the  presidency  August  1,  which  is  when  our  new  fiscal 
year  begins. 

As  has  been  typical  of  our  Society,  there  was  no 
mailing  of  election  ballots  because  there  were  no  con¬ 
tests  for  the  various  offices.  I’m  sure  the  organization 
will  be  in  good  hands  with  Anthony  at  the  helm  once 
again.  I'm  pleased  to  report  Bob  Van  Ryzin  (R-1973, 
WI)  of  Krause  Publications  has  agreed  to  serve  as  our 
next  vice  president. 

There  were  a  few  anxious  moments  during  my  presi¬ 
dency,  but  all’s  well  that  ends  well. 

Our  greatest  concern  was  stabilizing  the  membership 
roster.  Editor  Helen  Carmody-Lebo  (R-0007,  CA) 

took  over  the  additional  duties  as  secretary  and  soon  discovered  that  more  than  half  of  our  400-plus 
members  hadn’t  paid  dues  in  a  year.  We  decided  we  needed  at  least  200  paid  up  members  to 
make  it  worthwhile  to  continue  the  Society. 

Fortunately,  dues  notices  produced  more  than  the  desired  amount,  and  our  roster  now  stands  at 
about  340  members.  Incidentally,  dues  notices  will  be  in  the  mail  around  August  1  as  we  begin 
the  new  fiscal  year. 

We  were  all  sorry  to  see  Frank  Du  Vail  (LM-001,  AL)  withdraw  from  active  participation  last 
year.  Frank,  as  most  of  you  know,  was  the  founding  father  of  SUSCC  back  in  1983.  Without 
Frank’s  dedication,  there  wouldn’t  be  a  Society  today. 

Perhaps  the  high-point  of  the  past  two  years  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Society  directly,  but  in¬ 
directly  could  bring  many  new  faces  into  the  coin  collecting  hobby,  and,  hopefully,  into  the 
Society.  I’m  talking,  of  course,  about  the  50-State  Quarter™  program  by  the  United  States  Mint. 
These  are  really  commemorative  coins  as  each  state  is  being  honored  during  the  1 0-year  program. 

What  is  a  bit  disappointing,  perhaps,  is  that  we’re  not  seeing  scads  of  these  coins  in  daily  com¬ 
merce.  Many  are  being  "collected,"  or  rather  "hoarded."  Dealer  prices  seem  a  little  off  the  wall, 
with  a  few  issues  selling  at  $60  for  a  roll  with  a  face  value  of  $10. 

However,  a  dealer  recently  remarked  that  we  should  stop  and  think  about  this  a  bit,  and  never 
mind  the  dealer’s  profit.  Mintages  are  in  the  millions  for  each  of  the  quarters.  But  consider  this: 
For  example,  the  mintage  for  the  Pennsylvania  quarter  from  the  Denver  Mint  is  about  358  mil¬ 
lion.  If  everybody  in  the  country  wanted  just  two  examples  of  it,  there  wouldn't  be  enough  to 
around. 

1  won’t  speculate  on  future  pricing,  other  than  to  finish  quoting  this  dealer.  Once  all  the  current 
collectors  have  all  they  want,  the  price  could  drop.  However,  as  new  collectors  enter  the  hobby. 
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prices  could  rise  again.  It's  the  timeless  law  of  supply  and  demand. 

Thanks  to  everybody  who  served  the  Society  during  my  tenure  as  president,  and  that  goes  dou¬ 
ble  for  my  wife,  Mary  (R-1784,  CA),  who  will  continue  her  active  role  as  our  organization’s 

treasurer. 

Finally,  I  challenge  all  members  to  support  the  organization  in  one  way  or  another:  Renew  your 
membership,  contribute  to  The  Commemorative  Trail  and  attend  our  periodic  meetings  in  person 
whenever  possible. 

Jerry 


THE  VICE  PRESIDENT’S  REPORT 

by  Anthony  J.  Swiatek  (R-0004,  NY) 

Thanks  and  congratulations  to  Jerry  Yahalom 
(R-1060,  CA)  for  his  service  to  our  commemora¬ 
tive  Society  in  the  role  of  president.  We  all  hope 
Jerry  continues  as  an  active  participant. 


As  there  are  no  contested  races  for  our  offices,  I 
will  move  up  to  president  August  1.  I’m  looking 
forward  to  what  surely  will  be  an  exciting  two  years 
for  numismatics  in  general  and  our  organization  in 
particular. 

I’m  pleased  to  report  Bob  Van  Ryzin  (R-1973, 
WI)  has  accepted  our  invitation  to  serve  as  vice 
president  of  the  Society  for  the  next  two  years.  Bob 
certainly  will  make  positive  contributions.  Bob,  as 
you  probably  know,  is  editor  of  Coins  magazine  for 
Krause  Publications  in  lola,  Wis. 

Although  the  U.S.  Mint  is  often  criticized  for  this  and  that,  we  still  owe  our  gratitude  to  its  deci¬ 
sion  makers  for  creating  new  collectibles  every  year.  The  50-State  Quarter™  program  has 
attracted  thousands,  and  perhaps  millions,  into  coin  collecting.  The  Mint  continues  to  produce 
"modem"  commemoratives  annually. 

Surely  some  of  the  hobby  newcomers  who  are  buying  and  collecting  these  items  will  discover 
the  classic  commems  on  which  we  focus.  If  you  come  across  these  potential  Society  members, 
please  remember  that  on  the  back  cover  of  each  issue  of  The  Commemorative  Trail  is  printed 
membership  applications.  Let’s  strengthen  our  organization  by  attracting  new  members,  whether 
they  are  new  collectors  or  old. 

Looking  forward  to  seeing  everybody  in  Philadelphia. 


Anthony 
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Not  welcome  in  Massachusetts, 

Roger  Williams  founded  our 
smallest  state  -  Rhode  Island 

Though  America’s  smallest  state,  Rhode  Island  nevertheless  managed  to 
obtain  a  commemorative  coin  of  its  own  in  1936.  This  type  marked  the 
300th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  Providence,  now  the  state’s  capital, 
yet  no  mention  of  this  city  may  be  found  on  the  coin! 

The  prime  mover  behind  the  founding  of  Providence  was  Roger  Wil¬ 
liams  (c.  1603-1683).  A  Puritan,  he  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  his 
predecessors  by  relocating  from  England  to  Massachusetts  in  1631.  Two 
years  later,  he  found  himself  minister  of  the  church  in  Salem,  yet  his  un¬ 
conventional  beliefs  shortly  led  him  into  conflict  with  the  Massachusetts  General  Court 


Though  the  Puritans  were  themselves  refugees  from  religious  intolerance,  Williams’  promotion 
of  religious  freedom  and  the  separation  of  church  and  state  threatened  their  homogeneous  soci¬ 
ety.  He  also  dared  to  suggest  that  the  native  people  should  be  paid  for  their  land.  Banished  in 
1635,  Williams  purchased  a  parcel  of  land  from  the  Narragansett  Indians  the  following  year  and 
established  his  own  settlement.  Calling  it  Providence  (a  tribute  to  God’s  goodwill),  his  policy  of 
religious  freedom  soon  drew  those  of  like  mind,  and  additional  nearby  communities  appeared. 

Flushed  with  this  success,  Williams  returned  to  England  in  1643  seeking  recognition  for  the 
colony.  Though  it  was  then  in  the  midst  of  a  protracted  civil  war,  Parliament  granted  him  a  pat¬ 
ent  uniting  the  Providence  Plantations  and  Rhode  Island  into  a  single  colony.  Despite  having  his 
patent  revoked  on  one  occasion,  Roger  Williams  ultimately  managed  to  obtain  a  royal  charter 
from  King  Charles  II  in  1663. 

The  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations  Tercentenary  Committee  was  created  in  1931  to 
honor  the  300th  anniversary  of  the  landing  of  Roger  Williams  in  1636  and  his  founding  of  Provi¬ 
dence.  Its  Chairman  was  Judge  Ira  Lloyd  Letts.  Seeking  a  means  of  funding  the  celebrations 
planned  for  1936,  the  Committee  petitioned  Congress  for  a  commemorative  coin.  In  a  bill  which 
included  the  Hudson,  New  York  coin  as  well,  the  Rhode  Island  half  dollar  was  approved  May  2, 
1935.  A  total  of  50,000  coins  was  authorized,  and  the  Committee  requested  that  these  be  struck 
at  all  three  mints. 


(Editor’s  Note:  The  articles  about  the  Rhode  Island  and  Old  Spanish  Trail  commemoratives 
are  provided  courtesy  of  Numismatic  Guaranty  Corporation  of  America 's  PHOTO  PROOF™. 


David  W.  Lange  (R-1779,  NJ)  is  director  of  research  for  NGC.  We  are  indebted  to  him  and 
to  Mark  Salzberg  (R-0388,  NJ)  for  these  educational  reports.  Some  articles  provided  by 
PHOTO  PROOF™  are  written  by  others  who  choose  to  remain  anonymous.) 
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Selected  to  prepare  the  designs  to  the  Committee’s  specifications  were  John  Howard  Benson,  an 
instructor  at  the  Rhode  Island  School  of  Design,  and  silversmith  Arthur  Graham  Carey.  Both  had 
been  recommended  to  the  Committee  by  the  school’s  Director,  a  Mr.  Famum.  It  was  the  artists’ 
goal  to  create  a  coin  which  "would  give,  when  oxidized,  a  good  black  and  white  pattern."  To¬ 
ward  this  end,  they  sculpted  their  design  in  the  style  of  centuries-old  gravestones  found  in  New 
England. 


The  original  models  included,  in  addition  to  the  features  ultimately  retained,  the  Seven  Stars  of 
an  early  Providence  city  seal,  a  quotation  from  Roger  Williams  and  a  legend  identifying  the  exact 
events  being  commemorated.  When  their  models  were  submitted  to  the  Committee,  it  was 
learned  by  Benson  and  Carey  that  the  clamoring  by  other  artists  to  be  considered  in  the  process 
had  prompted  Judge  Letts  to  call  for  a  competition. 


Benson  and  Carey 


Despite  this  setback,  the  models  created  by  Benson  and  Carey 
were  indeed  selected  as  the  winners  on  November  6,  1935, 
though  additional  changes  were  mandated. 


models  chosen 
in  competition 


coming  ashore  and  being  greeted  by  a  friendly  native. 


When  their  models  were  submitted  to  the  Federal  Commission 
of  Fine  Arts,  they  were  reviewed  by  its  sculptor  member,  Lee 
Lawrie.  Though  Lawrie  actually  preferred  the  model  featuring 
the  Seven  Stars,  it  was  his  understanding  that  the  Rhode  Island 
Committee  favored  the  one  which  depicted  Roger  Williams 


The  reverse  design  selected  was  dominated  by  the  state  seal.  With  some  reservations,  Lawrie 
recommended  approval  of  the  chosen  models,  and  the  Commission  followed  through  on  his  rec¬ 
ommendation  at  its  meeting  of  December  20,  1935.  As  with  many  commemorative  coins,  the 
hub  reductions  for  the  Rhode  Island  issue  were  contracted  out  to  Medallic  Art  Company  of  New 
York  City. 

The  Philadelphia  Mint  struck  20,013  coins  in  January,  and  this  was  followed  in  the  next  month 
by  15,010  at  the  Denver  Mint  and  15,01 1  at  San  Francisco  (the  few  extra  pieces  included  in  these 
figures  were  reserved  for  the  Assay  Commission  and  later  destroyed). 

Official  distribution  of  the  Rhode  Island  Tercentenary  Half  Dollar  (the  finished  coins  bore  no 
reference  to  Providence)  was  set  for  March  5,  1936.  Handling  this  distribution  were  the  Rhode 
Island  Hospital  National  Bank  and  prominent  coin  dealer  Horace  M.  Grant,  both  operating  out  of 
Providence. 


Various  local  banks  around  the  state  of  Rhode  Island  also  received  small  allotments.  Grant’s 
role  was  to  provide  these  coins  to  interested  collectors  nationwide,  and  he  received  nearly  7,000 
pieces.  The  official  issue  price  was  $1  per  coin,  or  $1 .50  when  purchased  by  mail. 

Collectors  ordering  one  or  more  pieces,  however,  were  dismayed  to  learn  that  the  entire  mintage 
had  been  sold  out  the  same  day  it  was  offered  -  at  least  that’s  what  they  were  told.  A  publicity 
campaign  was  launched  to  herald  this  sellout,  which  was  attributed  to  demand  from  Rhode  Island 
residents,  and  it  quoted  Committee  Treasurer  Arthur  L.  Philbrick  as  reporting  a  complete  distri¬ 
bution  of  the  halves  within  six  hours. 

But  when  it  was  discovered  that  there  were  plenty  of  coin  dealers  who  had  these  halves  for  sale 
at  inflated  prices,  hobby  leaders  smelled  a  rat.  Though  no  one  was  ever  prosecuted,  both  the 
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Committee  and  dealer  Grant  were  cast  in  a  very  unfavorable  light.  One  of  the  most  prominent  pro¬ 
testors  was  dealer  and  coin  promoter  L.  W.  Hoffecker  of  Texas,  himself  no  stranger  to  the 
manipulating  of  commemorative  sales. 


On  February  23,  1938,  the  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations  Ter¬ 
centenary  Committee  was  disbanded,  leaving  a  profit  of  $24,000. 

Two-thirds  of  this  money  was  directed  toward  the  cost  of  erecting  a  statue 
of  Roger  Williams.  It  was  not  specified  what  became  of  the  rest  of  the 
money,  as  the  Committee  showed  an  ending  balance  of  just  $322. 

Rhode  Island  Half  Dollars  are  fairly  abundant  in  the  lower  grades  of 
Mint  State.  It  is  only  in  grades  MS-64  and  higher  that  they  become  somewhat  scarce.  The  key  is¬ 
sue  in  higher  grades  is  1936-S,  while  the  Philadelphia  Mint  strikings  are  the  most  readily 
available. 

The  luster  of  these  coins  ranges  from  frosty  (whether  dull  or  brilliant)  to  semi-prooflike  or  even 
fully  prooflike;  the  latter  are  quite  rare.  A  number  of  Rhode  Island  halves  may  be  found  lightly 
worn,  and  these  are  probably  coins  which  were  sold  to  the  general  public  and  mishandled.  The 
first  points  to  check  for  wear  are  the  Indian’s  right  shoulder  and  the  center  of  the  anchor. 

On  June  24,  1936,  the  Rhode  Island  Committee  announced  that  the  first  100  specimens  struck  at 
each  mint  had  been  placed  into  separate,  numbered  envelopes.  These  would  be  sold  in  three-coin 
sets  to  the  highest  bidders,  the  deadline  for  the  receipt  of  bids  being  July  13.  Whether  these  coins 
actually  were  reserved  and  later  sold  as  stated  is  uncertain,  as  no  such  sets  have  turned  up  in  the 
marketplace,  nor  are  there  any  confirmed  proofs. 

Most  Rhode  Island  halves  were  sold  either  unholdered  (for  walk-in  orders)  or  in  plain,  square 
white  envelopes.  Multiple-coin  orders  were  delivered  in  generic,  five-place  cardboard  holders 
with  no  printing.  These  were  inserted  into  tan  envelopes  reading  RHODE  ISLAND  HOSPITAL 
NATIONAL  BANK,  15  WESTMINSTER  ST.,  PROVIDENCE,  R.I.  and  imprinted  with  the 
bank’s  logo. 

Those  distributed  by  dealer  Grant  were  mailed  in  envelopes  marked  GRANT’S  HOBBY  SHOP, 
HORACE  M.  GRANT,  PROP.  109  EMPIRE  ST.,  PROVIDENCE,  R.I. 

SPECIFICATIONS: 

Diameter:  30.6  millimeters 

Weight:  12.5  grams 

Composition:  .900  silver,  TOO  copper 

Edge:  Reeded 

Net  Weight:  .36169  ounce  pure  silver 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: 

Bowers,  Q.  David,  Commemorative  Coins  of  the  United  States:  A  Complete  Encyclopedia , 
Bowers  &  Merena  Galleries,  Wolfeboro,  NH,  1991. 

Slabaugh,  Arlie  R.,  United  States  Commemorative  Coinage ,  Whitman  Publishing  Co.,  Racine, 

WI,  1962. 

Swiatek,  Anthony,  Commemorative  Coins  of  the  United  States,  Identification  and  Price  Guide , 
Coin  World,  Sidney,  OH,  1993. 

Swiatek,  Anthony  &  Breen,  Walter,  The  Encyclopedia  of  United  States  Silver  and  Gold  Com¬ 
memorative  Coins  1892-1954,  F.C.I  Press,  Arco  Publishing  Co.,  New  York,  1981. 

Taxay,  Don,  An  Illustrated  History  ofU.S.  Commemorative  Coinage ,  Arco  Publishing  Co.,  New 
York,  1967. 
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Rhode  Islands  envelopes  are  rare 


Illustrations  for  this  article  were  provided  by  Frank  DuVall  (LM-001,  AL),  who  offered 
the  follow  ing  information  as  well. 

A  prooflike  P-mint  Rhode  Island  was  mailed  to  Dr.  J.M.  Barnes  in  the  Hospital  National 
Bank  envelope.  Although  difficult  to  read,  the  postmark  is  April  9,  1936.  The  coin  was 
w  rapped  in  a  4  1/8”  x  5  1/2”  piece  of  tissue  paper,  which  was  placed  in  a  plain  2  1/2”  x  4 
1/4”  brown  kraft  paper  envelope.  It,  in  turn,  went  into  the  6”  x  3  1/2”  brown  Hospital  Na¬ 
tional  Bank  envelope  shown  below. 

When  1  First  saw  the  envelope  at  a  coin  show,  I  remembered  the  Swiatek-Breen  commem 
encyclopedia  (1981)  mentioned  that  no  mailing  envelope  had  been  seen  until  then.  I  was  ap¬ 
prehensive  that  the  envelope,  which  was  part  of  a  collection,  might  be  purchased  by 
somebody  else.  The  dealer  who  had  the  collection  was  taking  bids.  Armed  with  that  bit  of 
information  from  the  Swiatek-Breen  book,  I  bid  high  enough  to  win  the  envelope. 
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Above:  The  back  of  the  Hospital  National  Bank  envelope.  Below,  the  front  and  back 
of  the  brown  inner  envelope. 
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Committee  chairman  re-wrote  history 


in  developing  Old  Spanish  Trail  commem 

By  the  mid- 1930s,  U.S.  commemorative  coins  were  nothing  new.  In  fact,  the  proliferation  of 
issues  was  beginning  to  be  viewed  with  disdain  by  many  collectors. 


In  light  of  the  blatant  and  unbridled  commercialism  and  controversy  associated  with  many  of 
the  earlier  issues,  even  Congress  started  to  look  negatively  upon  the  commemorative  coinage 
program.  Unfortunately,  the  situation  would  get  even  worse  as  the  decade  wore  on. 


One  man  who  was  often  in  the  center  of  this  mael¬ 
strom  but  still  managed  to  emerge  unscathed  by  any 
allegations  of  impropriety  was  L.W.  Hoffecker,  a 
Texas  coin  dealer  who  would  later  serve  as  president 
of  the  American  Numismatic  Association  (1939-41). 

Hoffecker  was  well  aware  of  the  growing  resentment 
among  collectors  who,  in  the  pursuit  of  complete  col¬ 
lections  of  Mint  issues,  were  being  taken  advantage  of  by  the  various  commemorative  committees. 
A  large  number  of  coins  had  been  issued  celebrating  insignificant  events  and  often  in  multiple 
varieties,  solely  to  generate  more  money  from  the  numismatic  community. 


More  a  part  of  the  problem  than  the  solution,  Hoffecker  himself  secured  Congressional  ap¬ 
proval  in  1 929  for  a  half  dollar  celebrating  the  Gadsden  Purchase,  but  he  saw  his  plans  aborted 
when  President  Hoover  vetoed  the  bill. 


Determined  to  succeed  in  his  quest  for  a  coin,  Hoffecker  went  searching  for  another  event  to 
commemorate  and  began  a  program  of  Congressional  lobbying  to  assure  passage  of  his  proposal. 

In  his  capacity  as  Chairman  of  the  El  Paso  (Texas)  Museum  Committee,  Hoffecker  found  his 
event.  Re-writing  history  to  suit  his  own  ends,  Hoffecker  claimed  that  El  Paso  was  the  end  of  the 
Old  Spanish  Trail  traveled  by  early  explorer  Alvar  Nunez  Cabeza  de  Vaca  and  the  remnants  of 
an  1527  Spanish  expedition. 

It  apparently  made  little  difference  that  the  actual  Old  Spanish  Trail  followed  an  entirely  differ¬ 
ent  route  than  that  taken  by  Cabeza  de  Vaca,  and  furthermore,  the  year  (1935)  picked  to  celebrate 
its  400th  anniversary  had  little  historical  relevance  to  the  dates  (1528-1536)  of  the  early  ex¬ 
plorer’s  travels. 

Obviously,  Hoffecker’ s  public  relations  campaign  with  Congress  swept  right  past  these  "minor" 
details,  as  legislation  was  passed  on  June  5,  1935  authorizing  a  maximum  of  10,000  half  dollars 
commemorating  just  such  an  occasion. 

In  the  early  decades  of  exploration  in  the  New  World,  Spain  sent  out  fleet  after  fleet  of  galleons 
across  the  Atlantic  in  search  of  treasure.  In  the  winter  of  1527-28,  an  expedition  of  700  men  and 
five  ships  led  by  Panfilo  de  Narvaez  searched  unsuccessfully  for  gold  in  what  is  present-day 

Florida. 

Within  a  year,  almost  300  men  had  succumbed  to  the  ravages  of  disease,  hostile  Indians  and 
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violent  storms.  After  the  bulk  of  the  crew  was  blown  out  to  sea  in  a  storm,  about  80  survivors,  in¬ 
cluding  the  expedition's  treasurer,  Alvar  Nunez  Cabeza  de  Vaca,  regrouped  on  Galveston  Island 
in  November  of  1 528. 

Over  the  next  eight  years,  Cabeza  de  Vaca  and  his  ever-dwindling  band  of  surviving  crew  mem¬ 
bers  wandered  throughout  the  Southwest.  They  lived  among  friendly  Indians  at  times,  and  at 
other  times  were  held  as  slaves.  Finally,  in  April  1536,  Cabeza  de  Vaca  and  his  Moorish  compan¬ 
ion,  Estabanico,  wandered  into  a  Spanish  military  patrol  in  northern  Mexico.  An  account  of  the 
group's  adventures  was  recorded  in  a  book  that  saw  wide  circulation  at  the  time,  Los  Naujr  agios, 
and  this  in  turn  popularized  the  Old  Spanish  Trail. 

Hoffecker  had  a  specific  design  in  mind  for  the  Old  Spanish  Trail  half  dollar,  and  after  some 
searching  recruited  local  El  Paso  sculptor,  Edmund  J.  Senn,  to  execute  his  plans.  Because  Senn 
only  carried  out  Hoffecker’ s  design  concept,  his  initials  were  not  placed  on  the  coin.  Instead. 
Hoffecker’ s  initials  (LWH)  are  seen  on  the  lower  reverse  at  the  border,  to  the  right  of  the  date 
1935. 

No  other  commemorative  design  has  been  so  widely  criticized.  Some  critics,  including  Cor¬ 
nelius  Vermeule,  have  all  but  called  the  coin’s  design  banal.  Much  of  this  stems  from  the  use  of  a 
head  of  a  cow  as  the  central  device,  serving  as  a  metaphor  for  Cabeza  de  Vaca  (Spanish  for  "head 
of  a  cow"). 

Allegedly,  this  unusual  name  was  inherited  from  an  ancestor  who  used  a  cow’s  skull  to  mark  a 
mountain  trail,  enabling  the  Spanish  army  to  defeat  the  occupying  Islamic  forces.  As  a  reward, 
the  Spanish  king  re-Christened  the  shepherd  and  all  his  descendants  "Cabeza  de  Vaca." 

Directly  above  the  cow’s  head  on  the  coin’s  obverse  is  the  legend  LIBERTY  and  above  that,  the 
motto  E  PLURIBUS  UNUM.  Below  is  the  explorer’s  name  ALVAR  NUNEZ  CABEZA  DE 
VACA.  Encircling  the  rim  are  the  inscriptions  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA  and  HALF 
DOLLAR. 

The  reverse  displays  a  map  of  the  southern  United  States  from  Florida  through  Texas  with  the 
Spanish  Trail  marked  off  across  five  states,  ending  at  EL  PASO.  Continuing  his  disregard  for  his¬ 
torical  accuracy,  Hoffecker  designated  stops  along  the  trail  at  cities  that  did  not  exist  in  the  early 
16th  century. 

Superimposed  on  the  map  is  a  blooming  yucca  tree,  a  common  plant  in  the  desert  regions  of  the 
southwestern  United  States.  At  the  bottom  of  the  reverse  are  the  two  dates  1535  and  1935.  The 
legend  OLD  SPANISH  TRAIL  appears  at  the  top  border  and  the  motto  IN  GOD  WE  TRUST  is  to 
the  right  of  the  yucca  tree. 

The  full  authorization  of  10,000  coins  (plus  8  pieces  reserved  for  assay)  were  struck  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  in  September  of  1935.  They  were  distributed  through  the  El  Paso  Museum  Committee  for  $2 
apiece. 

Until  recently,  it  was  commonly  assumed  that  Hoffecker  was  even-handed  in  the  sale  and  distri¬ 
bution  of  the  Spanish  Trail  halves.  When  the  coin  dealer’s  correspondence  was  sold  and  later 
published,  it  became  known  that  favoritism  played  a  role  in  the  sale  of  these  coins  just  as  it  had 
with  other,  previous  commemorative  issues. 

In  1954,  Hoffecker  stated  that  he  only  had  twelve  coins  remaining  from  the  original  mintage. 
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and  he  intended  to  save  these  for  his  grandchildren.  This  was  clearly  false,  as  49  coins  were  sold 
out  of  his  estate  in  a  Pullen  and  Hanks  sale  in  1982,  and  another  63  pieces  were  auctioned  by  Su¬ 
perior  Galleries  in  1987.  Other  than  these  coins,  however,  no  other  hoards  have  surfaced. 

Regardless  of  any  distribution  shenanigans  that  may  have  occurred,  the  coins  were  widely  dis¬ 
tributed,  with  the  vast  majority  sold  to  collectors.  As  a  result,  most  Spanish  Trail  halves 
encountered  today  are  MS-60  or  better,  but  this  issue  can  be  quite  challenging  in  the  higher  Mint 
State  grades. 

Because  of  the  large,  open  fields,  they  are  especially  susceptible  to  nicks  and  abrasions  that 
might  otherwise  go  unnoticed  on  a  coin  with  a  busier  design.  Abrasions  and  friction  are  first  no¬ 
ticed  on  the  top  of  the  cow’s  head  and  in  the  center  of  its  face. 

The  popularity  of  this  coin  with  collectors  has  also  resulted  in  at  least  two  types  of  counterfeits: 
One  is  cast  and  shows  porosity  over  the  surfaces;  the  other  displays  field  irregularities  and  bright, 
semi-prooflike  surfaces.  Genuine  Spanish  Trail  halves  do  not  have  reflective  surfaces,  and  any 
coin  that  displays  such  characteristics  should  be  immediately  suspect. 

Two  fine-grain  matte  proofs  are  known,  but  these  have  not  been  seen  since  1956:  They  have 
extraordinarily  strong  details  on  the  yucca  tree  and  cow’s  head,  and  the  surfaces  have  an  almost 
chalky  appearance. 

Like  many  of  its  contemporaries,  the  Spanish  Trail  half  dollar  was  essentially  a  private  venture 
struck  in  the  U.S.  Mint.  But  with  its  relatively  low  mintage  of  only  10,000  coins,  it  has  proven  to 
be  one  of  the  more  popular  commemorative  issues. 

As  it  was  only  struck  in  one  mint  and  during  one  year,  it  is  a  necessary  coin  for  anyone  attempt¬ 
ing  to  complete  either  a  type  set  or  complete  series  of  the  commemorative  issues.  And  with  its 
distinctive  Southwestern  design,  the  Spanish  Trail  is  one  of  the  few  halves  sought  by  collectors 
other  than  commemorative  specialists. 

SPECIFICATIONS: 

Diameter:  30.6  millimeters 

Weight:  12.5  grams 

Composition:  .900  silver,  TOO  copper 

Edge:  Reeded 

Net  Weight:  .36169  ounce  pure  silver 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: 

Bowers,  Q.  David,  Commemorative  Coins  of  the  United  States:  A  Complete  Encyclopedia, 
Bowers  &  Merena  Galleries,  Wolfeboro,  NH,  1991. 

Slabaugh,  Arlie  R.,  United  States  Commemorative  Coinage,  Whitman  Publishing  Co.,  Racine, 
WI,  1962. 

Swiatek,  Anthony,  Commemorative  Coins  of  the  United  States,  Identification  and  Price  Guide, 
Coin  World,  Sidney,  OH,  1993. 

Swiatek,  Anthony  &  Breen,  Walter,  The  Encyclopedia  of  United  States  Silver  and  Gold  Com¬ 
memorative  Coins  1892-1954,  F.C.I.  Press,  Arco  Publishing  Co.,  New  York,  1981. 

Taxay,  Don,  An  Illustrated  History  of  U.S.  Commemorative  Coinage,  Arco  Publishing  Co., 
New  York,  1967. 
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Still  hope  for  a  Pioneer  Memorial  monument 
six  decades  after  Elgin  commem  was  produced 

by  S.  Porter  Logan 

Sculptor  Trygve  A.  Rovelstad  wanted  to  raise  money  to  finance  a 
monument  in  his  hometown  of  Elgin,  Ill.,  while  L.W.  Hoffecker  simply 
wanted  to  make  a  buck.  Thus  we  have  the  genesis  of  the  1936  Elgin 
Centennial  half  dollar. 

Rovelstad  raised  money,  but  not  nearly  enough  to  finance  his  monu¬ 
ment.  More  than  60  years  later  there  is  still  no  monument  but  there  is 
hope  that  an  aging  plaster  of  paris  mold  will  someday  be  used  to  cast  the 
1 2-foot  tall  Pioneer  Memorial. 

Hoffecker  also  turned  a  profit  but  apparently  not  to  the  extent  he 
wished. 

Hoffecker,  an  El  Paso,  Texas  dealer  who  promoted  the  Old  Spanish 
Trail  half  dollar,  heard  about  Rovelstad’ s  effort  to  gain  congressional  ap¬ 
proval  for  the  Elgin  commemorative.  He  wrote  Rovelstad  a  rather 
lengthy  letter,  offering  tips  on  dealing  with  Congress  and  the  Commis¬ 
sion  of  Fine  Arts.  He  also  offered  his  services  as  a  distributor.  The 
letter,  dated  Sept.  26,  1935,  is  reprinted  following  this  article. 

Hoffecker,  who  later  would  serve  as  president  of  the  American  Numismatic  Association,  ex¬ 
changed  several  letters  with  Rovelstad.  The  latter  eventually  commissioned  the  former  to  handle 
distribution  of  the  commemorative,  if  and  when  Congress  authorized  it.  Hoffecker  later  visited 
Rovelstad  in  Elgin  and  subsequently  went  to  Washington  to  lobby  for  the  coin. 

It  must  be  noted  that  Hoffecker  appeared  to  be  guilty  of  some  of  the  abuses  he  personally  criti¬ 
cized  others  of  committing  in  regard  to  U.S.  commemorative  coin  programs  of  that  era.  Still,  he 
never  came  under  attack  himself,  which  is  a  tribute  to  his  personality  and  public  relations  skills. 

Rovelstad  also  had  a  friend  in  Congressman  Chauncy  Reed,  who  encouraged  the  effort.  Still,  it 
wasn’t  until  June  of  1936  that  Congress  authorized  the  coin  in  legislation  that  also  created  the  Al¬ 
bany  and  Gettysburg  commemoratives. 

Rovelstad  originally  asked  for  10,000  coins  but  Congress  authorized  up  to  25,000.  Actually, 
25,015  were  made,  with  the  15  set  aside  for  assay.  Hoffecker,  local  banks  and  others  were  able 
to  sell  20,000,  with  another  5,000  going  back  to  the  Mint  for  melting. 

Hoffecker  at  first  wanted  to  retail  the  coins  for  $2.00  each  but  finally  agreed  to  $1 .50.  Rovel¬ 
stad  netted  about  $8,000,  which  helped  keep  his  monument  dream  going.  Hoffecker  made  a  little 
more  than  $6,000.  Efforts  to  secure  federal  funding  for  the  monument  during  the  1930s  failed. 
Rovelstad  was  still  well  short  of  the  sum  needed  to  finish  the  statue  and  move  it  to  Davidson 
Park,  site  of  a  log  cabin  occupied  by  Elgin’s  founder,  James  Gifford. 

The  monument  and  the  coin’s  reverse  depict  four  people,  representing  pioneers  who  settled  the 
Elgin  area  west  of  Chicago.  The  obverse  depicts  a  pioneer  man,  also  created  by  Rovelstad. 
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Rovelstad  died  in  1990,  leaving  behind  his  dream  and  the  12-foot  high  plaster  of  paris  form  in 
his  studio.  His  widow,  Gloria,  continued  attending  to  the  model,  patching  cracks  and  the  like, 
until  her  death  in  1999. 

During  the  1930s,  the  cost  of  completing  the  Pioneer  Memorial  was  estimated  as  high  as 
$100,000.  A  year  ago  the  figure  was  pegged  at  $600,000.  It’s  now  down  to  $425,000,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Peg  Youngren,  secretary  of  the  Pioneer  Memorial  Foundation.  Her  husband,  Steve,  is 
president  of  the  foundation  -  a  group  of  dedicated  Elgin  residents  trying  to  bring  Rovelstad’s 
dream  to  fruitation. 

The  foundation  has  been  in  business  for  sometime  but  up  until  1 999  had  only  about  $20,000  in 
the  bank  -  a  sum  well  short  of  the  needed  funds.  Following  Mrs.  Rovelstad’s  death,  the  founda¬ 
tion  renewed  its  efforts  to  raise  the  necessary  money. 

Peg  Youngren  says  they  hope  to  see  the  coffers  grow  in  the  coming  months,  perhaps  even 
reaching  the  $425,000  goal  by  the  spring  of  2001. 

There  is  more  optimism  now  that  the  anticipated  cost  has  been  pared  by  $175,000.  First,  the 
group  decided  against  buying  a  granite  base.  Rovelstad’s  family,  who  now  owns  the  plaster  of 
paris  model,  has  lowered  its  asking  price  for  a  commission  from  $200,000  to  $125,000. 

Since  February  the  foundation  has  raised  about  $15,000  locally.  Additionally,  Elgin’s  Cultural 
Art  Commission  has  pledged  $17,000.  Foundation  members  are  talking  to  state  legislators,  hop¬ 
ing  the  lawmakers  will  come  up  with  some  support,  Mrs.  Youngren  said.  They’re  also  looking 
at  national  programs  that  might  offer  financial  aid. 

The  foundation  has  hired  business  consultants  to  help  with  the  fund  raising.  One  of  them  is 
also  a  sculptor  -  Guy  Bellaver  of  nearby  St.  Charles.  In  addition  to  his  business  skills,  he  helped 
disassemble  the  plaster  of  paris  model  that  rested  for  years  in  Rovelstad’s  studio.  It  was  re-as¬ 
sembled  and  is  now  on  display  through  this  fall  in  the  lobby  of  the  Elgin  Community  College. 

Rovelstad  actually  made  52  plaster  of  paris  molds  and  assembled  them  to  form  the  huge  model. 
Thus,  with  some  skill  and  patience,  Bellaver,  the  Youngrens  and  others  were  able  to  take  the 
model  apart  and  put  it  back  together  at  the  new  location.  It  had  to  be  moved  because  the  prop¬ 
erty  was  sold  by  the  family  following  Mrs.  Rovelstad’s  death. 

If  the  bronze  monument  becomes  a  reality,  it  will  not  be  placed  in  Davidson  Park  after  all.  The 
foundation  hopes  to  locate  it  next  to  the  city  library  as  part  of  a  downtown  revitalization  pro¬ 
gram.  That  would  be  at  least  nine  months  after  completion  of  a  successful  fund  raising  effort.  It 
takes  that  long  to  cast  the  monument  in  bronze. 

The  foundation  is  seeking  donations.  It’s  address  is  P.O.  Box  135,  Elgin  IL  60121.  Its  toll- 
free  phone  number  is  888-918-4815,  and  its  web  site  is  "www.pioneermemorial.com". 

Any  amount  is  welcome,  but  for  a  minimum  of  $250,  you  can  get  your  name  on  a  plaque  to  be 
placed  next  to  the  monument. 

Once  the  plaster  of  paris  model  has  served  its  purpose,  it  will  go  to  the  Rovelstad' s  daughter, 
Annie  Rovelstad  Lucky,  who  lives  in  Missouri.  She  is  an  artist  herself,  having  worked  with  her 
father  prior  to  his  death. 

For  a  more  detailed  report  on  the  Elgin  commemorative,  see  Commemorative  Coins  of  the 
United  States :  A  Complete  Encyclopedia,  by  Q.  David  Bowers. 
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L.  W.  HOFFECKER 

DISTRIBUTOR 
ELGIN  CENTENNIAL  COIN 

P.  O  BOX  75  -  EL  PASO,  TEXAS 
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An  Elgin  commemorative  was  mailed  Oct.  18,  1936  to  Dr.  J.M.  Barnes  with  the  3 
5/8”  x  6  3/16  envleope  whose  front  is  shown  above  and  back  is  shown  below.  The  coin 
was  mounted  in  the  holder  shown  on  the  next  page.  Both  the  exterior  and  interior  of 
the  holder  are  shown.  Material  courtesy  of  Frank  DuVall  (LM-001,  AL.) 
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L.  W.  HOFFECKER 
1514  MONTANA  5T. 
El  Paso,  Texas 
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A  Home  For  The  Pioneer  Family 

(Editor  s  Note:  The  following  is  reproduced  from  the  Pioneer  Memorial  Foundation 's  web  site.) 

Work  on  the  Pioneer  Family  Memorial  was  begun  in  the  early  1930s  by  Trygve  Rovelstad,  an 
internationally  known  artist  and  Elgin  native.  Mr.  Rovelstad’s  work  on  the  large  plaster  of  paris 
sculpture  was  completed  with  the  help  of  his  daughter,  Annie,  in  1985.  The  Pioneer  Memorial 
Foundation  has  made  a  commitment  to  raise  the  funds  to  cast  the  piece  in  bronze  and  erect  it  in 
Elgin. 

The  Pioneer  Family  Memorial  sculpture  represents  three  phases  of  pioneering  in  America.  The 
Central  group  depicts  the  Settlers.  Preceding  them  is  the  Scout  and  following  is  the  Youth.  The 
sculpture  is  representative  of  the  common  folk  who  came  from  all  parts  of  the  world  to  settle  on 
the  vast  forest  and  prairie  lands  of  Illinois  and  America. 

At  first  the  term  "pioneer"  was  a  word  used  to  describe  menial  laborers  of  the  army  -  the  road 
diggers,  bridge  builders  and  foot  soldiers.  Gradually  with  the  accomplishments  of  a  generation 
or  more,  the  title  became  one  of  respect.  One  might  point  back  to  their  predecessors  or  "pioneer" 
ancestors  with  pride. 

The  piece  is  composed  of  four  figures,  with  the  two  central  figures  representing  the  family  unit. 
The  Pioneer  Father  (whose  bust  is  an  idealized  version  of  Elgin  founder  James  Gifford)  is  por¬ 
trayed  clad  in  homespun  trousers  and  shirt,  with  high  leather  boots  as  protection  against  snakes 
and  the  rough  countryside,  and  wearing  a  leather  vest.  This  figure  is  looking  ahead  and  pointing 
out  the  richness  of  the  new  lands  where  he  will  build  his  home  and  future. 

The  Pioneer  Mother  is  portrayed  as  an  heroic  woman,  clad  in  a  homespun  gown,  a  flying  cloak 
over  her  shoulders,  holding  her  first  bom  babe,  to  whom  she  looks  with  love.  She  is  a  symbol  of 
the  loyalty  and  strength  of  those  women  who  raised  their  families  in  a  new  and  wild  country, 
amidst  great  hardships. 

The  Pioneer  Scout  was  the  leader  in  the  westward  march.  He  appears  in  the  statue,  alert,  brave 
and  determined.  He  is  dressed  in  fringed  deerskin,  wearing  a  coonskin  cap,  moccasins  and  carry¬ 
ing  a  percussion  rifle  and  long  hunting  knife.  He  captures  the  expression  and  the  stance  that 
symbolize  the  adventurous  scout,  who  though  nameless,  will  always  be  remembered. 

The  Pioneer  Youth  is  depicted  holding  a  staff  in  his  left  hand,  symbolizing  strength,  and  stand¬ 
ing  next  to  a  scroll,  indicative  of  knowledge  and  plans  for  the  future.  He  looks  back,  suggestive 
of  the  fact  that  the  younger  generation  learns  by  studying  the  past,  in  order  to  work  for  a  better 
future. 

The  Pioneer  Memorial  Foundation  expects  to  have  the  piece  cast  and  hopefully  installed  in  a 
downtown  Elgin  riverfront  site  in  late  2000  or  early  2001,  with  a  dedication  ceremony  set  for 
July  4,  2001. 

When  the  piece  was  begun  in  the  1930s,  it  was  intended  to  commemorate  the  founders  and  set¬ 
tlers  of  Elgin,  as  a  "perpetual  tribute  to  those  who  forged  a  culture  and  homesite  in  the  wilderness 
of  Northern  Illinois,  and  [to]  honor  the  struggle  and  accomplishments  of  these  early  citizens."  In 
2000,  it  is  a  commemorative  piece  to  our  pioneer  ancestors,  a  memorial  to  the  heritage  of  this 
proud  Illinois  riverfront  community,  and  a  rediscovered  artistic  gem. 


The  Foundation  believes  that  the  piece  would  represent  an  important  part  of  the  revitalization  of 
our  community,  recognizing  and  honoring,  as  it  does,  a  past  of  which  we  are  justifiably  proud. 
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and  a  future  which  holds  so  much  promise. 


Elgin  is  a  community  which  values  historic  preservation.  Funding  this  project  would  give  Elgin 
the  unique  opportunity  to  preserve  an  important  1930s  neo-classical  work  of  art,  as  well  as  pre¬ 
serving  an  important  piece  of  our  past  for  future  generations  to  see  and  understand  the  courage  it 
takes  to  make  your  way  in  a  new  world,  and  the  respect  due  to  all  pioneers. 


Rovelstad  studied  in  Chicago,  Seattle,  London  and  Paris 

( Editor 's  Note :  The  following  is  reproduced  from  the  Pioneer  Memorial  Foundation  s  web  site.) 

Bom  September  27,  1903,  in  Elgin,  Illinois  of  Norwegian  immigrant  parents,  Trygve  Rovelstad 
took  an  early  interest  in  art.  He  studied  with  a  sculptor  and  plaster  caster  at  the  Fabyan  Estate  in 
Geneva,  Illinois  when  he  was  just  out  of  high  school.  Later,  he  attended  famous  sculptor  Lorado 
Taft’s  Midway  Studio  in  Chicago,  Illinois  as  a  student  and  served  as  Taft’s  studio  and  stage  as¬ 
sistant  from  1922-25. 

After  Taft's  studio,  Rovelstad  attended  the  University  of  Washington,  Seattle,  Washington.  He 
also  studied  at  the  Palette  and  Chisel  Club,  Chicago,  Illinois,  Heatherly’s,  London,  England  and 
at  the  Louvre  in  Paris,  France. 

His  inspiration  came  from  the  study  of  Donatello  and  Lorado  Taft. 

His  first  statue  for  Elgin  was  to  be  just  of  "Gifford,"  Elgin’s  founder,  but  he  broadened  its  scope 
to  a  four  figure  Pioneer  Memorial  Group  dedicated  to  all  pioneers  of  our  great  country. 

He  designed  the  Pioneer  Medal  and  then  in  1936  designed  and  sculpted  the  Pioneer  Centennial 
Half  Dollar,  a  U.S.  coin  struck  at  the  Philadelphia  Mint. 

During  World  War  II,  Rovelstad  was  Heraldic  Artist  and  then  the  first  Medallist  Sculptor  of  the 
War  Department,  designing  and  sculpting  such  well  known  Army  decorations  as  the  Combat  In¬ 
fantry  Badge,  Occupation  of  Germany  Medal,  The  Bronze  Star,  Legion  of  Merit,  and  Unit  Blue 
Citation  Badge. 

In  1945  he  served  as  Sculptor  Instructor  at  the  U.S.  Army  University  in  Shrivenham,  England, 
where  returning  GIs  could  get  college  training  while  awaiting  a  ship  to  take  them  back  to  the 

States. 

In  1946,  he  was  chosen  as  editor  and  designer  of  the  great  "American  Roll  of  Honor".  This 
Memorial  Book  was  presented  by  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  to  Queen  Elizabeth  for  display  in  the 
American  Chapel,  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  London,  England.  The  American  Roll  of  Honor  is  the 
largest  manuscript  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  Its  watercolor  paintings  are  illuminated  in  gold,  and 
hand  inscribed  on  velum  are  the  names  and  ranks  of  over  28,000  American  servicemen  who  died 
in  defense  of  Britain  before  D-Day. 

He  was  commissioned  by  the  Illinois  Legislature  in  1952  to  create  a  life  size  bronze  statue  of 
State  Senator  Richard  J.  Barr,  The  Barr  Statue  resides  in  the  Capital  Rotunda. 

Sculptor  Trygve  Rovelstad  died  on  June  8,  1990  at  age  86. 
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Different  perspectives:  Top  left  is  the  Pioneer  Memorial  plaster  of  paris 
model  as  it  currently  resides  in  the  Elgion  Community  College.  Top  right  shows  a  small 
model  developed  by  Trygve  Rovelstad  during  the  early  1930s.  Bottom  right  is  another 
model  from  the  earlier  years.  The  photo  would  imply  something  of  considerable  size,  but 
it’s  a  small  model.  Lower  left  is  Rovelstad  standing  next  to  the  father  and  mother  as  he 
worked  on  the  memorial  in  his  studio. 
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THE  COMBAT  INFANTRYMAN’S  1 

BADGE  IS  THE  MOST  RESPECTED  '  V  I 

AWARO  THE  II.  3,  ARMY  CAN  IkZWk  1 
BESTOW  ON  GROUND  TROOPS  1 

WHO  HAVE  SERVED  AND  <W£4p. 

’  PROVEN  THEM- 
SELVES  IN  COMBAT. 

IT  WAS  OESIGNEO 
AND  SCULPTED  IN  1943  BY 
ELGIN  RESIDENT  TRYGVE  A 
ROVELSTAO.  THE  FIRST  HERALDIC 
ARTIST  *  MEDALIST  SCULPTOR 
OF  THE  U.S.  WAR  DEPARTMENT. 


Trygve  Rovelstad  designed  the  U.S.  Combat  Infantryman’s  Badge  during  World  War  II. 
A  memorial  to  that  work  was  dedicated  in  Elgin,  III.,  during  1996.  His  widow,  Gloria,  is 
shown  in  the  top  photograph.  The  middle  photo  shows  the  monument  from  a  distance.  At 
bottom  is  the  plaque  below  the  memorial. 
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Hoffecker  letters  to  Rovelstad 


We  have  several  letters  from  L.M.  Hoffecker  to  Trygve  Rovestad  and  will  publish  them  as 
space  permits.  Below  is  the  first  letter  in  which  Hoffecker  offers  his  assistance  with  the  El¬ 
gin  commemorative.  The  second  letter  published  here  has  Hoffecker  going  into  rather 
lengthy  detail. 


INTEK  NATS  OXAL 
asik.  PASO, 


>IUSKIJM 


July  11,  1955 


Elgin  Centennial  Monumental  Com# 
Elgin, -Illinois# 


Gentlemen: 


I  see  by  a  report  in  the  Numismatist  that 
your  city  i3  asking  Congress  for  a  Commemorative  coin# 

I  have  just  finished  getting  a  bill  passed 
for  the  Old  Spanish  Trail  coin  and  wc  are  now  working 
on  the  plaque  from  which  to  make  the  dies# 

I  would  like  to  know  how  you  are  getting 
along  with  your  bill  and  what  price  you  expect  to  ask 
for  your  coins.  Any  information  I  can  give  you,  will 
be  cheerfully  furnished#  I  will  say  that  you  will  have 
a  hard  fight  in  Washington .  There  is  too  much  racke¬ 
teering  going  on  with  2  or  )  of  the  recent  issues# 

Are  you  placing  a  limit  on  how  many  a  pur¬ 
chaser  can  have?  Also  are  you  getting  coins  from  more 
than  one  mint  and  more  than  one  date?  On  receipt  of 
your  reply,  will  place  an  order  with  you  as  I  am  a 
col lector# 


Am  enclosing  a  copy  of  the  President’s 
letter  to  3omo  of  the  Committees  which  may  interest  you 
if  you  have  not  already  seen  it# 

Awaiting  your  reply,  I  am 


mL-jA 

enc  2 
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IM3.  IPf\HO  n^Tm^YVTIOrS’AlL.  r>2USKIJ>3 

2CJ-  1PAKO,  TEXAS 
Sept.  26,  1935* 


Mr.  T.  if.  Hovel stad,  Chairman, 

Elgin  Centennial  Monumental;  Committee, 

100  E.  Chicago  street,  Elgin,  Illinois. 

I  i 

Dear  S:Jr : 

If 

Your  letter  of  September  JOth  to  hand  and  an 
glad  to  hear  that  you  are  progressing  with  your  Bill.  I  sold 
out  of  the  Old  Spanish  Trail  coins  two  weeks  ago  and  have 
turned  down  orders  for  over  a  thousand  coins. 

I  understand  you  are  asking  for  only  10,000  coins. 
This  is  the  same  number  we  got  and  we  sold  our  coins  for  $2.00 
each  ^lus  postage  and  refused  to  give  anyone  any  discounts, 
except  that  on  orcers  for  100  coins  we  did  pay  the  chipping 
charges  but  that  was  not  necessary  and  I  would  not  do  it  again. 

I  tried  to  get  a  bill  passed  for  a  coin  for  our 
Museum  in  1929,  celebrating  the  75th  anniversary  of  the  Gadsden 
Purchase.  After  a  hard  fight  I  got  my  bill  up  to  Pres.  Hoover 
for  his  signature  but  Mr.  Mellon  had  the  last  say  and  wrote  his 
veto  for  him.  This  time  I  knew  more  or  less  v/hat  I  was  up 
against  and  we  pot  a  five  minutes  talk  with  the  President  and 
that  saved  us. 

All  the  coin  club3  in  the  country  are  working  on 
the  President  to  grant  a  few  of  these  issues  for  events  of 
national  importance  only.  You  proposition  would  come  under 
this  head.  The  clubs  and  collectors  are  not  in  favor  of  issue— 
ing  these  coins  for  local  events. 

7/hen  I  wps  before  the  Committee  in  Washington, 
the  question  was  asked  if  there  was  any  coin  collectors  connected 
v/ith  this  bill.  They  had  the  idea  that  it  would  not  be  a  good 
idea  to  anorove  the  bill  if  such  was  the  case.  After  explain- 

■»  —  x 

ina  to  them  th~t  numismatic  statistics  showed  there  were  onlv 
two  is3u.es  out  of  25  properly  handled  and  these  were  both  hand¬ 
led  by  prominent  coin  collectors,  and  explaining  to  them  that 
to  run  any  business  you  needed  someone  who  knew  something  about 
it,  they  finally  drooped  their  objections. 

My  argument  is  that  a  collector  knows  the  object¬ 
ions  of  both  the  Government  and  the  collectors  on  the  way  some 
of  these  issues  have  been  handled  and  would  not  handle  an  issue 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  antagonize  the  Government,  thereby  barr¬ 
ing  future  issues  and  also  have  the  entire  Numismatic  Fraternity 
down  on  him. 


Tne  mam  osi 


-•overnnenf  are  as 


follows:  they  do  not  like  to  grant  too  large  issues  on  account 
of  the  unsold  coins  coming  back  for  remelting.  They  also  claim 


1  ^  1  4  * 

tnat  u/iese 


mirht  ha d fen  in  a 


ue 3  cause  confusion  in  +u 
] a r  e  issue  life 


Th-is 


O..C  regular  coinage, 
the  Columbia  or  Stone  Mount¬ 


ain  where  a  lot  of  the  coins  appeared  in  general  circulation  but 
could  not  happen  where  there  are  nly  10,000  issued.  They  also 
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Bc-r,  rp.tuso*  tkxas 

T  .A.  Rove  Is  tad  i;2  9/2.6/55 


claim  that  these  issues  encourage  counterfeiting  but  there  has 
never  been  but  one  case  of  counterfeiting  of  commemorative  coins 
and  this  fellov;  did  not  get  far  nefore  he  was  caught,  V/ith 
20,000  or  more  critical  collectors  watching  these  coins  a  counter¬ 
feit  would  have  to  be  very  good  to  get  by. 

They  also  claim  that  the  revenue  raised  in  many 
cases  is  disappointing  to  the  committee.  This  is  true  but  is 
not  the  fault  of  the  idea  but  the  fault  of  the  committee  in  not 
knowing  how  to  handle  the  sale  of  the  coins.  In  not  having  a 
mailing  list  of  collectors;  in  being  too  anxious  to  sell;  cutting 
the  price  to  dealers;  having  the  news  get  around  that  they  are 
having  trouble  in  selling  the  coins  and  the  price  'will  soon  drop, 

Hie  returns  from  out  issue  were  even  more  satisfac¬ 
tory  than  I  expected  myself. 

The  objections  of  the  collectors  are  first,  to 
large  issues  which  will  never  increase  in  value;  seoond,  to  get¬ 
ting  coins  from  all  three  mints ;• third,  from  stringing  the  issue 
out  from  5  to  5  years  and  having  that  many  different  dates  on  the 
coins;  fourth,  in  raising  the  price  after  they  see  the  issue  is 
selling  well.  All  these  things  have  been  done  by  the  Oregon 
Trail  and  Daniel  Boone  committees  and  the  American  Legion  are 
following  in  their  footsteps  on  cur  Texas  Centennial  coin. 

After  your  bill  is  signed  by  the  President,  you 
will  be  asked  to  submit  your  design  to  the  Commission  of  Fine 
Arts  for  their  approval.  This  design  should  be  an  ink  drawing 
about  10”  in  diameter.  After  they  approve  the  design  you  will 
then  be  asked  to  submit  plaster  casts  of  both  sides  of  the  coins. 
These  should  also  be  10”  in  diameter  and  this  is  where  your 
trouble  commences.  These  sculptors  all  want  to  incorporate 
their  own  ideas  in  the  design  and  ask  anywhere  from  0^00*00  to 
Cl, 000 .00  for  their  work,  telling  you  what  trouble  it  is  to 
get  the  apr»roval  of  the  Commission  of  Fine  Arts  and  many  other 
things  which  go  not  exist. 

I  corresponded  with  p  or  6  in  the  East  and  came  to 
the  conclusion  I  would  not  be  able  to  get  our  coin  for  another 
six  months  as  I  could  not  convince  them  we  knew  what  we  wanted 
even  after  the  ComniDsicn  of  Fine  Arts  had  approved  our  design 
and  volunteered  the  nformalien  it  would  make  a  fine  coin.  They 
still  claimed  it  would  not  lock  well  in  plaster  and  I  must  give 
them  a  free  hand  to  make  what  cnanges  they  saw  fit.  This  is  not 
my  method  of  doing  business  so  I  looked  up  a  local  sculptor,  who 
is  just  as  crazy  as  the  rest  of  them,  and  as  our  time  was  limited 

it  was  necessary  that  he  put  in  every  minute  to  get  the  models 

ready  for  the  next  meeting  of  the  Commission  of  Fine  Art3,  who 
meet  only  once  c.  month.  To  keep  him  at  ’work  it  'was  necessary  for 

me  to  go  and  get  him  and  bring  him  to  my  garage  and  stay  with 

him  all  day  and  take  him  home  every  night.  Even  then  he  made 
changes  in  the  few  minutes  I  had  to  be  away  from  him  but  I 
finally  -of  the  models  finished  and  to  New  York  the  day  before 
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the  Commission,  met.  Notwithstanding  all  the  other  sculptors 
had  said,  our  models  were  approved  by  the  Commission  with  a 
suggestion  for  1  or  2  minor  changes  which  they  were  willing  to 
waive  in  order  to  expedite  the  issueing  of  the  coin. 

I  have  enjoyed  the  distribution  of  these  coins 
very  much;  would  like  to  tackle  another  sale.  Would  your  Committee 
entertain  an  offer  to  handle  the  entire  issue?  Understand  I  am 
not  a  dealer  and  therefore  there  would  be  no  complaints  about 
your  turning  the  issue  over  to  rue.  I  would  agree  to  sell  them 
at  not  more  than  $2.00;  to  string  the  sale  out  say  for  three 
months  to  give  the  collectors  a  chance  ahead  of  the  dealers  so 
os  not  to  cast  any  reflection  on  your  Committee.  I  can  satisfy 
you  as  to  my  responsibility.  In  fact  if  we  agreed  6n  about  what 
your  expenses  would  be  in  disposing  of  these  coins,  I  will  agree 
to  put  up  the  money  for  the  entire  issue. 

I  have  a  large  mailing  list  of  collectors 
of  all  kinds  of  coins.  If  your  Committee  would  consider  a  pro¬ 
postion  of  this  kind  you  can  get  your  money  as  soon  as  the  coins 
are  issued  and  not  wait  to  dispose  of  them. 

There  is  no  certain  time  in  which  you  can 
expect  to  receive  the  coins  as  there  are  too  many  unforeseen 
matters  which  come  up  and  delay  the  work,  even  after  the  Depart¬ 
ment  tells  you  when  you  can  expect  them. 

I  hope  you  will  not  think  I  am  offering  too 
much  information.  I,  of  course,  have  no  way  of  telling  whether 
you  are  a  collector  or  whnt  you  know  about  coins  so  trust  you 
will  take  my  letter  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  sent.  V/ ill  be 
pleased  to  hear  from  you  again.  Whether  we  make  a  deal  or  not, 
do  not  hesitate  to  ask  me  anyth:  ng  you  think  I  can  help  you  on. 

We  run  adds  in  the  Numismatist  and  Hobbies 
for  three  months.,  and  sent  cards  to  the  mailing  list  I  have. 

Yours  very  truly. 
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Examine  your  Sacagawea  Dollars;  They  could 
be  worth  between  $50,000  and  $100,000111 

by  Anthony  J.  Swiatek  (R-0004,  NY) 

The  Philadelphia  Mint  accidentally  produced  a  mule!  Reference  is  not  made  to  the  offspring  of 
a  male  donkey  and  female  horse,  but  to  a  com  struck  from  dies  NOT  meant  to  be  used  together. 


Instead  of  portraying  Sacagawea  and  her  infant  son, 
Jean  Baptiste,  on  the  head  side,  this  error  gold  colored 
coin  flaunts  the  new  George  Washington  50  State  Quar¬ 
ter™  commemorative  creations,  ending  with  the 
Hawaiian  issue  in  2008.  (That’s  unless  legislation  is 
passed  to  produce  five  additional  pieces  commemorat¬ 
ing  Washington,  D.C.,  the  American  Virgin  Islands, 
etc.,  in  2009.) 


What’s  the  big  deal?  It  should  not  have  occurred,  as 
this  design  was  retired  in  1958.  It  was  replaced  by  the 
familiar  Lincoln  Memorial  building  depiction.  Some 
experts  in  our  business  were  skeptical  about  the  piece, 
but  the  find  was  declared  genuine  by  the  United  States 
Secret  Service.  The  1959-D  single  Lincoln  cent  with 
the  WBR  sold  for  $15,000  in  1987  and  $22,000  in  1992 
by  Heritage  Rare  Coin  Gallery’s  auction  department. 


There  exists  the  strong  possibility  that  this  piece  will  en¬ 
ter  the  marketplace.  Were  I  to  own  this  rare  WBR,  it 
would  immediately  be  marketed.  Another  piece  or  two  allegedly  exist. 


The  normal  reverse,  or  tails  side  die  of  the  dollar  is¬ 
sue,  was  used.  It  depicts  an  American  bald  eagle  in 
flight  with  the  one  dollar  denomination,  seen  in  the 
lower  field.  Upon  examination,  he  or  she  would  sus¬ 
pect  they  are  holding  a  double  denomination  $1.25 
coin.  Actual  numismatic  value  is  currently  estimated 
between  $50,000  and  $100,000.  Needless  to  exclaim, 
should  more  pieces  be  discovered,  value  range  will  vary 
with  an  increasing  supply. 

During  the  history  of  our  circulating  coinage,  which 
began  in  1793,  such  a  double  denomination  mule  has 
never  been  produced  for  circulation  purposes!  We  do 
have  coins  such  as  a  Roosevelt  dime  struck  a  second 
time  from  a  different  denomination  die,  such  as  cent. 
(That’s  a  $700  error.)  In  1959  the  Denver  Mint  struck  a 
1959-D  cent,  which  flaunted  the  old  1909-1958  Wheat 
Back  reverse  (WBR.) 


Muled  coin  with  Washington  quar¬ 
ter  obvese  (above)  and  Sacagawea 
dollar  reverse  (below).  Photos  cour¬ 
tesy  of  Numismatic  Guaranty  Corp.’s 
Photo  Proof™. 


How  was  the  rare  double  denomination  gold  colored  error  coin  produced?  That  question  is  cur- 
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Washington  quarter  obverse  (above)  apparently  was 
struck  from  a  new  die.  Note  metal  flow  lines  are  quite 
visible.  See  text.  The  golden  colored  dollar  reverse 
(below)  is  from  a  worn  die.  Note  crack.  See  text. 
Photos  courtesv  of  Numismatic  Guaranty  Corp.’s 
Photo  Proof. 


rently  being  investigated  at  the 
Philadelphia  Mint.  It’s  a  fan¬ 
tastic  facility  with  an  excellent 
staff  and  security.  The  existing 
problem  is  that  it’s  simply 
overworked  to  meet  the  re¬ 
quired  coinage  demands. 
When  operating  three  full 
shifts,  seven  days  a  week  and 
hiring  needed  employees  who 
may  require  on-the-job  train¬ 
ing,  problems  can  arise. 

Based  on  the  aforesaid  -  and 
absolutely  ruling  out  the  dis¬ 
honesty  factor  -  I  believe 
human  error  was  the  cause.  A 
die  setter  may  have  miscued 
during  operations.  Examining 
the  coin,  which  further  awak¬ 
ened  the  nation  to  the 
Sacagawea  dollar  and  our  nu¬ 
mismatic  world,  we  observe  a 
com  produced  by  one  very 
worn  reserve  die. 

Note  the  die  crack  -  a  form 
of  metal  fatigue  -  which  cre¬ 
ates  a  raised  jagged  line  on  the 
piece.  It  ranges  from  the  tip  of 
the  eagle’s  wing  through  the 
letter  F  in  OF,  to  the  rim.  This 
die  will  soon  reach  its  life  ex¬ 
pectancy  and  be  replaced.  The 
obverse  dollar  die  was  already 
replaced  with  the  incorrect 
George  Washington  25-cent 
die,  as  indicated  by  the  new 
and  semi-prooflike  or  mirror- 
like  appearance  on  the  struck 
coin.  We  can  also  detect  pro¬ 
nounced  radial  flow  lines  of 
metal.  Such  is  caused  because 
the  quarter  planchet  is  smaller 
than  the  $1  gold  colored 
blank.  Thus,  the  metal  flow 
could  not  be  contained  during 
striking  and  a  thicker  rim  was 
created. 

While  mentally  occupied  and 
being  responsible  for  the  in- 
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sertion  of  both  issues,  during  his  or  her  shift,  the  die  setter  appears  to  have  inadvertently  inserted 
the  quarter  obverse  die  (24.26  millimeters  in  diameter)  instead  of  the  $1  die  (26.6  millimeters) 
into  the  device  that  holds  the  die  in  place.  Test  strikes  should  have  been  made  after  the  dies 
were  locked  in  place  on  a  machine  that  produces  700  coins  per  minute.  They  were  not.  It  ap¬ 
pears  the  press  was  working  well  and  just  kept  producing. 

Rumor  has  it  that  after  striking  three  tote  bins  full  of  the  coins,  amounting  to  about  1 50,000 
pieces,  the  coinage  press  jammed,  creating  a  press  stoppage.  Inspection  revealed  the  mule  hor¬ 
ror!  Management  was  immediately  informed.  All  coinage  housed  in  those  three  containers 
were  destroyed. 

There  is  the  theory  that  after  the  tote  bins  were  emptied,  a  few  pieces  were  wedged  into  the 
grove  of  its  bottom  trap  door.  Undetected,  they  were  forced  loose  when  the  next  50,000  coins 
passaged  through  the  trap  door.  From  that  point,  chances  of  detection  were  slim,  as  these  theo¬ 
rized  pieces  were  shipped  out  to  be  $25  wrapper  rolled.  However,  one  would  believe  those  tote 
bins  would  be  thoroughly  inspected,  based  on  previous  awareness  of  the  noted  and  the  serious¬ 
ness  of  the  situation.  At  this  point  no  one  knows  for  certain  as  to  what  quantity  of  this  error 
coinage  escaped  detection. 

The  Mint  issued  a  press  release  June  19  saying,  in  part,  "...it  is  possible  that  a  few  additional 
mis-struck  coins  have  been  released  into  circulation." 

What  we  do  know  is  the  owner  purchased  four  $25  rolls  from  the  First  National  Bank  &  Trust 
in  Mountain  Home,  Ark.  Upon  examination,  he  hit  the  jackpot  by  realizing  what  he  discovered 
-  a  possible  50K  or  100K  gold  colored  rarity. 

We  have  12  Federal  Reserve  Banks  (FRB).  It  was  the  FRB  from  St.  Louis,  Mo.  (represented 
by  the  letter  H  within  the  FR  seal  on  our  older  currency  and  the  digit  8,  seen  four  times),  which 
supplies  President  Clinton’s  home  state.  It  also  distributes  to  Illinois,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Mis¬ 
sissippi  and  parts  of  Missouri  and  Tennessee.  However,  these  errors  could  easily  be  found  in 
the  second  FR  or  B  district  for  New  York  distribution. 

Should  fate  smile  upon  you,  can  your  coin  be  declared  illegal  to  own  and  this  confiscated  by 
the  government?  The  answer  is  NO!  This  piece  conforms  with  the  meaning  of  a  legally  manu¬ 
factured  coin  by  the  U.S.  Code  (Title  31,  Section  5112,  Subsection  D.)  Additionally,  no  laws 
exist  which  bans  the  possession  of  error  coins. 

The  discovery  coin,  which  has  been  authenticated,  graded  and  encapsulated  by  Numismatic 
Guaranty  Corporation  of  America  (NGC),  Parsippany,  N.J.,  was  consigned  to  Auction  by  Bow¬ 
ers  and  Merena,  Wolfeboro,  N.H.  It  was  to  be  offered  for  sale  during  the  American  Numismatic 
Association’s  national  convention  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Aug.  9-12,  where  it  is  expected  to  bring 
between  $50,000  and  $100,000. 

It’s  difficult  to  determine  how  quickly  the  dual  denomination  pieces  were  detected  and  how 
many  escaped  the  melting  pot.  At  this  point,  no  one  genuinely  knows.  It  could  be  that  one  or 
10  or  100  or  1,000  pieces  escaped  detection  and  currently  reside  in  Federal  Reserve  Banks, 
waiting  to  be  shipped  to  your  local  bank.  If  more  than  one  exist,  they  could  be  housed  in  vend¬ 
ing  machines  or  railroad  ticket  machines,  or  in  rolls  you’ve  already  put  away.  I  suggest  you 
examine  your  Sacagawea  dollars  and  promptly  look  for  George! 

Although  not  as  rare,  examine  your  golden  dollars  for  rotated  reverses.  Pieces  displaying  a  90- 
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degree  shift  from  the  normal  12  o’clock  position  are  worth  at  least  $1 50  to  $250.  Don’t  delay!  Ex¬ 
amine  your  golden  colored  dollars. 


How  rare  is  the  regular  issue?  As  of  April  30,  2000,  the  Philadelphia  and  Denver  Mints  have 
combined  to  strike  500  million  pieces.  By  year’s  end,  a  total  of  1  billion  pieces  will  be  struck! 
Thus,  it's  not  a  rare  coin  at  all.  It  doesn’t  contain  12  percent  gold,  as  some  people  believe.  The 
Sacagawea  dollar,  which  costs  about  1 2  cents  to  create,  contains  not  a  trace  of  aurum.  Its  outer 
layer  of  blended  manganese,  nickel,  copper  and  zinc  combine  to  give  the  coin  its  golden  color 
and  will  eventually  turn  to  a  light  bronze  color. 


Advertising  the  issue  has  cost  about  $40  million  and  doesn’t  appear  too  successful  at  present. 
The  U.S.  Treasury  would  like  to  see  people  using  the  coin.  Instead,  it  is  being  hoarded.  The  new 
double  denomination  coin  can  change  this  dilemma.  As  the  search  for  this  error  continues,  indi¬ 
viduals  who  had  no  intention  of  saving  the  issue  may  well  place  them  back  into  circulation  after 
acquisition  and  their  unsuccessful  attempts  to  locate  George  on  the  gold  colored  coin.  Time  will 
tell. 


Name  That  Comment 

Shown  here  is  a  portion  of 
a  commemorative  coin. 
Your  challenge  is  to  identify 
the  coin.  Answer  on  page 
43.  Photos  courtesy  of  Bill 
Fivaz  (LM-025,  GA) 


Dues  notices  will  be  coming  shortly.  Please  pay 
promptly.  There  will  be  no  second  notices  mailed. 
Unpaid  members  will  be  deleted  from  the 
roster  on  November  1,  2000. 
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"Second"  Battle  of  Lexington-Concord put  sculptor 
Chester  Beach  right  in  the  middle  of  the  conflict 

Copyright  2000  story  reprinted  by  permission  from  the  April  17,  2000,  issue  of  Coin  World. 

By  Paul  Gilkes  COIN  WORLD  Staff 

Little  did  New  York  sculptor  Chester  Beach  realize  when  he  was  recommended  to  contribute  de¬ 
signs  for  a  proposed  commemorative  coin  marking  the  sesquicentennia!  of  the  initial  battles  for 
American  independence  that  he  would  be  fighting  the  Massachusetts  encounters  at  Lexington  and 
Concord  all  over  again. 


Beach  had  already  experienced  success  with  the  1923 
Monroe  Doctrine  Centennial  half  dollar,  thus  U.S.  Mint 
authorities  hand  picked  him  to  execute  designs  for  a  Bat¬ 
tle  of  Lexington  half  dollar  under  legislative 
consideration  by  Congress  in  December  1 924,  according 
to  Don  Taxay  in  his  reference.  An  Illustrative  History  of 
U.S.  Commemorative  Coinage. 

Representatives  from  the  Lexington  town  committee 
approached  Beach  directly  asking  him  to  design  their 
coin,  leading  to  a  lengthy  debate  over  the  artist’s  com¬ 
pensation  after  which  he  finally  acquiesced  at  a  reduced 
commission.  He  was  also  approached  by  representatives 
of  the  Concord  town  committee  under  the  belief  he  was 
dealing  with  the  same  entity. 

No  sooner  had  Beach  accepted  the  contract  than  he  real¬ 
ized  he  was  dealing  with  two  separate  committees  -  one  celebrating  the  1 50th  anniversary  of  the 
Battle  of  Lexington,  the  other  marking  the  150th  anniversary  of  the  Battle  of  Concord.  Neither 
town  was  cognizant  that  the  other  had  enlisted  Beach’s  services. 

Beach  was  placed  in  the  middle,  receiving  advice  from  both  entities  on  how  to  design  their  re¬ 
spective  side  of  the  coin. 

Congress  had  enacted  legislation  on  Jan.  14,  1925,  authorizing  the  production  of  up  to  300,000 
silver  half  dollars  to  mark  the  sesquicentennial  anniversaries  of  the  two  battles  fought  on  April  19, 
1775.  On  April  14,  1775,  British  Gen.  Thomas  Gage  received  secret  orders  from  the  Earl  of  Dart¬ 
mouth  to  suppress  the  rebellion  in  the  Massachusetts  Colony  by  attacking  the  Colonial  militia's 
ordnance  depot  at  Concord,  a  village  20  miles  northwest  of  Boston,  according  to  the  World  Book 
Encyclopedia. 

British  troops  had  been  granted  legal  authority  to  shoot  on  sight  those  Colonists  considered  part 
of  the  rebellion.  The  British  government  hoped  to  avoid  such  extremes  by  taking  military  action 
to  arrest  the  rebellion’s  leadership.  The  disobedience  of  the  American  Colonies  infuriated  the 
British  government,  pushing  Parliament  to  declare  the  Massachusetts  Colony,  the  site  of  most  of 
the  protest,  in  "open  rebellion." 
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In  the  evening  hours  of  April  18,  some  700  British  troops,  under  the  leadership  of  Lt.  Col.  Fran¬ 
cis  Smith  and  Maj.  John  Pitcairn,  assembled  before  setting  out  for  Concord  to  decimate  other 

supplies. 

A  Boston  patriot,  Joseph  Warren,  learned  that  the  British  troops  in  their  bright  "red  coats"  were 
on  the  march  and  took  steps  to  warn  the  Colonists.  Warren  drafted  two  of  his  speediest  couriers, 
Paul  Revere  and  William  Dawes,  and  sent  them  by  horseback  to  Concord  to  warn  the  residents  of 


In  the  dawn  hours  of  April  19,  1775,  as  the  British  redcoats 
reached  the  town  of  Lexington,  they  were  met  with  musket  fire  from 
volunteer  soldiers  called  "Minutemen"  -  members  of  the  Colonial  mi¬ 
litia  prepared  to  take  up  arms  at  a  minute’s  notice.  After  the  smoke 
cleared,  eight  Minutemen  were  dead,  10  more  wounded.  One  British 
soldier  had  been  wounded. 

The  British  plowed  on  to  Concord  in  search  of  hidden  arms,  but 
were  met  with  more  gunfire  and  more  casualties.  The  British  turned 
back  to  Boston,  but  along  the  way,  the  troops  were  slowly  picked  off 
by  the  crack  marksmanship  of  the  Colonists  shooting  their  firearms 
from  safe  cover  behind  trees  and  stone  fences. 

By  day's  end,  the  British  had  lost  more  than  250  men,  and  the  Colonists,  more  than  90.  The 
American  Colonists  were  prepared  to  attack  Gage  if  he  moved  his  troops  out  of  Boston.  More 
British  troops  poured  into  Boston  to  support  efforts  to  squelch  the  insurrection.  War  had  begun. 

Fast  forward  150  years.  Representatives  from  Lexington  and  Concord  each  wanted  a  com¬ 
memorative  coin  celebrating  the  sesquicentennial  of  the  inaugural  battles  of  the  Revolutionary 
War. 

According  to  Q.  David  Bowers  in  Commemorative  Coins  of  the  United  States:  A  Complete  En¬ 
cyclopedia ,  the  United  States  Lexington-Concord  Sesquicentennial  Commission,  as  the  combined 
group  was  subsequently  designated,  proposed  the  legislation  that  would  be  enacted  Jan.  14,  1925, 
for  a  jointly  issued  coin. 

The  obverse  of  the  Lexington-Concord  Sesquicentennial  half  dollar,  representing  Concord,  de¬ 
picts  the  famous  "Concord  Minuteman"  at  the  ready,  seen  holding  a  musket.  To  his  left  and 
behind  appears  a  farm  plow  between  whose  handles  his  coat  is  seen  draped. 

The  Minuteman  image  was  adapted  from  sculptor  Daniel  Chester  French’s  The  Grand  Concord 
Man  statue,  French’s  first  commission  at  the  age  of  23.  According  to  Bowers,  Beach  rendered 
his  design  from  a  sketch  submitted  to  him  by  Concord  artist  Philip  Holden.  CONCORD  MIN¬ 
UTEMAN  is  inscribed  in  two  lines  in  the  left  field  of  the  commemorative  coin. 

Two  hundred  and  twenty-five  years  after  the  battles,  the  rendition  of  the  Minuteman  was  exe¬ 
cuted  by  Mint  Sculptor-Engraver  Thomas  D.  Rogers  Sr.  as  part  of  the  reverse  design  for  the  2000 
Massachusetts  State  quarter. 

The  denomination  of  the  commemorative  coin,  placed  on  the  obverse,  is  preceded  by  the  word 
PATRIOT,  which  itself  was  a  compromise  from  heated  debate  within  the  ranks  of  the  town  com¬ 
mittees.  Judge  Prescott  Keyes,  chairman  of  the  Concord  delegation,  strongly  recommended  the 


the  approaching  British. 


Revere,  Dawes 
ride  to  warn 
of  approacing 
Red  Coats 
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word  PATRIOT  precede  the  denomination  since  precedent  had  been  set  with  HUGUENOT  and 
PILGRIM  preceding  the  denomination  inscribed  on  the  obverses,  respectively,  of  the  Huguenot- 
Walloon  Tercentenary  and  Pilgrim  Tercentenary  half  dollars  issued  earlier. 

On  the  reverse,  recognizing  Lexington,  is  the  Old  Belfry,  a  hollow  structure  housing  the  bell 
that  sounded  the  call  to  arms  that  the  British  were  coming.  Lexington  attorney  Edward  C.  Stone 
representing  the  Lexington  town  committee,  had  provided  Beach  with  a  photograph  of  a  repro¬ 
duction  of  the  Old  Belfry.  The  original  belfry  had  been  destroyed  by  fire  in  1909.  When  the 
Concord  representatives  agreed  with  those  of  Lexington 
that  OLD  BELFRY  LEXINGTON  should  be  inscribed  on 
Lexington’s  reverse,  it  was  agreed  that  CONCORD  MIN- 
UTEMAN  go  on  Concord’s  obverse,  according  to  Taxay. 

Beach  continued  to  receive  unsolicited  advice  on  how 
the  final  designs  should  look.  Beach  had  been  afforded 
the  opportunity  to  consult  with  French  (who  by  this  time 
was  70)  during  the  execution  of  the  design  sketches  and 
models  for  the  half  dollar.  Stone,  according  to  Taxay, 
sent  copies  of  his  correspondence  with  Beach  to  Secre¬ 
tary  of  War  John  W.  Weeks,  chairman  of  the 
Commission  of  Fine  Arts.  Beach  wanted  to  expedite  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  designs  by  the  commission  and  immediate 
rubberstamping  by  Treasury  Secretary  Andrew  W.  Mel¬ 
lon  so  that  dies  could  be  cut  and  coins  struck. 

Subsequently,  Beach  discussed  the  situation  with  French  and  James  Earle  Fraser,  a  sculptor- 
member  of  the  Commission  of  Fine  Arts.  The  designs  were  hurried  through  the  Commission  of 
Fine  Arts  for  its  mandated  review  and  reluctantly  approved  by  sculptor  member  James  Earle 
Fraser,  who  believed  that  better  subjects  could  have  been  chosen,  according  to  Bowers. 

According  to  Taxay,  Fraser  believed  Beach  should  have  been  left  alone  to  design  the  coin  rather 
than  have  it  designed  by  committee  -  two  committees,  at  that. 

In  a  Feb.  24,  1925,  letter  to  Mint  Director  Robert  J.  Grant,  Fraser  outlined  his  concerns,  which 
ultimately  were  ignored. 

"It  occurs  to  me  that  there  should  be  on  record  in  the  office  of  the  Director  of  the  Mint,  a  state¬ 
ment  to  this  effect:  That  a  medallist  should  be  allowed  to  use  symbols  as  he  best  knows  how  to 
use  them  in  filling  the  spaces  of  a  medal  or  coin,  and  that  he  be  allowed  ample  time  to  execute  his 
models,"  Fraser  wrote. 

According  to  Anthony  Swiatek  in  Commemorative  Coins  of  the  United  States:  Identification 
and  Price  Guide,  the  Philadelphia  Mint  produced  162,000  of  the  maximum  300,000  authorized 
Lexington-Concord  Sesquicentennial  half  dollars  during  the  months  of  April  and  May  1925  for 
sale  and  distribution.  Only  86  coins  were  returned  to  the  Mint  to  be  melted.  Another  99  coins 
had  been  reserved  for  assay  purposes. 

Celebrations  occurred  April  18-20,  1925,  during  which  more  than  38,000  coins  were  sold  in 
Lexington  and  more  than  20,000  in  Concord.  The  half  dollars  were  subsequently  distributed  in 
small  pine  boxes  with  a  sliding  top,  according  to  Swiatek.  The  box  bears  a  blue  ink  stamping  of 
the  Minuteman  statue  plus  the  anniversary  dates. 
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Augustus  Saint-Gaudens  didn’t  design  commems 
but  he  most  certainly  influenced  some  of  them 

by  Jim  Whelan  (R-0945,  CA) 

Augustus  Saint-Gaudens,  a  preeminent  sculptor  and  medallic  artist  of  his  era,  is  perhaps  best 
known  to  numismatists  for  his  designs  of  the  $10  and  $20  gold  coins  as  introduced  in  1907.  This 
appears  to  have  been  a  precedent  setting  event  as  a  succession  of  new  designs  in  United  States 
coinage  followed. 

In  1908  appeared  the  $2  1/2  and  $5  gold  coins  designed  by  Bela  L.  Pratt.  In  1913  James  E. 
Fraser  designed  the  Buffalo  nickel.  Three  years  later  in  1916  the  Mercury  dime  and  Walking 
Liberty  half  dollar  as  designed  by  A. A.  Weinman  appeared.  The  year  1932  saw  the  Washington 
quarter  appear  from  the  design  of  John  Flanagan. 

What  is  interesting  is  that  all  of  these  artists  had  either  been  students  of,  or  worked  as  assistants 
to  Saint-Gaudens  at  one  time  early  in  their  respective  careers. 

As  to  contemplating  the  direct  or  indirect  influence  of  Saint-Gaudens  in  the  design  of  certain 
commemorative  coins,  consider  that  Charles  Keck,  designer  of  the  Pan  Pacific  $1  gold  coin, 
along  with  the  Vermont  and  Lynchburg  half  dollars,  had  earlier  worked  as  an  assistant  to  Saint- 
Gaudens.  Also,  Howard  K.  Weinman,  son  of  A.A.  Weinman,  is  known  as  the  designer  of  the 
Long  Island  half  dollar. 

The  Chicago  Columbian  Exposition  of  1893  was  the  setting  for  more  than  30  sculptors  who 
were  employed  to  develop  allegorical  figures  in  what  was  known  as  the  White  City  creation. 
Saint-Gaudens  was  there  as  an  adviser  for  sculpture  and  specifically  supervised  the  great  figure 
of  the  Republic  by  Daniel  Chester  French. 

While  French  later  became  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  Saint-Gaudens  Memorial  Inc.,  after  this 
was  established  in  1919,  his  connection  to  commemorative  coinage  is  in  his  creation  of  the  Min- 
uteman  statue  at  Concord,  Mass.  This  statue  is  depicted  on  the  obverse  of  the 
Lexington-Concord  half  dollar  as  designed  by  Chester  Beach. 

James  E.  Fraser,  who  also  served  at  one  point  as  a  trustee  of  the  Saint-Gaudens  Memorial  Inc., 
was  the  husband  of  Laura  Gardin  Fraser,  who  herself  was  an  accomplished  designer  and  re- 


Saint-Gaudens  influenced 
designers  of  several  U.S.  coins 
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nowned  for  her  artistic  achievements.  James  E.  Fraser  was  a  sculpture  member  of  the  Commission 
of  Fine  Arts  during  the  early  1920s,  which  ultimately  passed  judgment  as  to  which  design  would 
be  chosen  for  a  proposed  coin. 

Laura  Gardin  Fraser  is  known  for  designing  the  Alabama  half  dollar,  the  Grant  $1  gold  coins 
and  the  Grant  half  dollars,  as  well  as  the  Vancouver  half  dollar. 

Finally,  and  in  collaboration  of  its  design  with  her  husband,  Laura  Gardin  Fraser  and  James  E. 
Fraser  were  jointly  responsible  for  the  creation  of  the  Oregon  Trail  half  dollar,  which  first  made 
its  appearance  in  1926  and  was  last  issued  in  1939. 

The  contributions  of  Augustus  Saint-Gaudens  to  United  States  coinage  would  seem  to  go  be¬ 
yond  his  creations  of  the  classic  $10  and  $20  gold  coins  as  issued  between  1907  and  1933. 
Indeed,  his  influence  both  as  an  instructor  and/or  supervisor  of  artists-sculptors,  some  of  whom 
because  famous  in  their  own  right  designing  United  States  coinage  or  statuary,  would  appear  to 
be  immense. 

Then,  too,  one  can  only  speculate  as  to  what  artistic  knowledge  may  have  been  communicated 
by  A.A.  Weinman  to  his  son,  Howard,  or  by  James  Fraser  to  wife  Laura,  as  may  have  been  ear¬ 
lier  learned  from  association  with  Saint-Gaudens. 

In  summary,  it  seems  reasonable  to  conclude  that  by  virtue  of  being  a  student  or  working  assis¬ 
tant  of  the  highly  regarded  Saint-Gaudens,  one  would  have  been  exposed  to  ideas  and  knowledge 
that  served  to  enhance  one’s  artistic  aptitudes. 

Directly  or  indirectly,  the  legacy  and  influence  of  Saint-Gaudens  in  the  design  of  some  com¬ 
memorative  coins  is  surely  more  than  mere  coincidence. 
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Sleuth  solves  crime  but  not 
Grant  With  Star  question 

(Editor’s  Note:  The  following  is  presented  as  entertainment  only, 
numismatic  information;  just  some  tongue-in-cheek  comic  relief ) 

By  Nails  Down,  P.I. 

The  "P.I."  stands  for  private  investigator.  I  specialize  in  solving 
throwback  to  the  gumshoes  of  the  1930s  and  1940s.  I’m  also  a  coin  collector. 

Our  local  club  was  planning  a  two-day  coin  show.  Wanting  to  help,  I  volunteered  to  do  an  edu¬ 
cational  program  on  grading.  Several  other  club  members  didn’t  think  that  was  a  good  idea. 
What  do  they  know?  They're  the  same  bunch  that  thinks  my  gem  Roosevelt  dimes  are  AUs,  but  I 
know  better. 

Finally  they  decided  to  have  a  program  on  commemorative  coins  as  one  of  our  members  knows 
about  the  series.  He  said  he  would  talk  about  "Grant  With  Star."  Not  knowing  anything  about 
commemoratives,  I  couldn’t  help  wonder  who  the  star  was.  Clark  Gable?  Marilyn  Monroe?  I 
made  up  my  mind  to  attend  this  program  and  find  out  more  about  commemoratives. 

Unfortunately,  as  things  turned  out,  I  missed  the  program.  I  had  a  murder  to  solve. 

This  was  a  50-table  show,  and  all  the  dealers  showed  up  for  setup  night.  Most  of  them  were 
staying  in  the  hotel  where  the  show  was  being  conducted.  One  of  them,  however,  failed  to  appear 
when  the  show  opened  Saturday  morning.  About  noon,  the  club  president  asked  me  to  check  on 
the  missing  dealer,  a  guy  named  Slick  Conman.  I  had  heard  rumors  about  Slick  selling  counter¬ 
feits  and  altered  coins,  but  nobody  could  ever  prove  anything. 

As  I  headed  toward  the  elevator,  I  ran  into  another  club  member,  a  guy  we  called  Joey  the  Joker 
because  he  was  always  popping  bad  jokes. 

"Hey,  Nails!",  he  said.  "Hear  about  the  guy  who  went  to  a  general  store?  They  wouldn’t  sell 
him  anything  specific!" 

I  told  Joey  I  was  in  a  hurry.  I  had  to  check  on  a  missing  dealer.  Joey  decided  to  tag  along.  I 
couldn’t  say  much  as  I  didn’t  want  to  offend  a  nice  guy,  even  if  he  told  bad  jokes. 

"I  put  a  blank  tape  in  my  player  and  turned  up  the  volume,"  Joey  quipped.  "The  mime  next  door 
complained." 

Enough  Joey, enough. 

As  we  approached  Slick’s  room,  Joey  was  at  it  again. 

"This  is  a  pretty  nice  hotel.  I  once  stayed  in  a  hotel  that  was  really  old. ..so  old  in  fact,  that  they 
had  to  send  me  a  wake-up  letter." 


The  fictional  author  offers  no 


murder  cases.  I’m  kind  of  a 
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There  was  no  answer  when  I  knocked  on  Slick’s  door.  Using  a  little  device  that  all  good  detec¬ 
tives  carry,  I  was  able  to  pick  the  lock  and  enter  the  room. 

There  was  Slick,  still  wearing  what  he  wore  the  night  before,  and  sitting  in  a  chair.  The  food  on 
his  room  service  tray  hadn't  been  touched.  There  also  was  a  bullet  hole  in  the  middle  of  his  chest. 
Maybe  Slick  sold  a  counterfeit  to  the  wrong  person. 

Joey  and  I  quickly  returned  to  the  bourse  and  informed  our  club  president  about  Slick’s  fate  and 
the  need  to  question  everybody  in  the  room. 

The  president  got  on  the  P.A.  system  and  announced,  "We’re  sealing  the  doors.  Nobody  can 
leave." 

The  dealers  applauded.  Talk  about  a  captive  audience! 

I  began  questioning  everybody  in  the  room.  It  was  a  tedious  job,  to  say  the  least.  Joey  was 
hanging  around  to  provide  some  comic  relief  from  time  to  time. 

"What  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  and  twitches?"  he  said.  "A  nervous  wreck!" 

"Did  you  hear  about  the  Amish  woman  who  wanted  a  divorce?  Her  husband  was  driving  her 
buggy." 

As  I  questioned  one  of  the  dealers,  I  noticed  commemorative  coins  in  his  display  case.  "Do  you 
have  a  ‘Grant  With  Star?’  I  asked,  thinking  I  might  find  out  just  who  the  star  was. 

"No,  I  don’t,  but  I  can  probably  locate  one  and  mail  it  to  you.  It  will  cost  quite  a  bit  of  money, 
however,"  he  said. 

I  didn’t  want  to  spend  a  lot  of  money  on  something  I  knew  nothing  about,  so  I  finally  asked  flat 
out  who  the  star  was. 

"You’re  just  starting  out  in  commems,  aren't  you?"  he  replied.  I  had  to  admit  I’m  a  greenhorn 
with  the  series. 

The  dealer  suggested  I  start  with  something  relatively  inexpensive,  so  I  wound  up  buying  a 
Booker  T.  Washington  coin  for  what  I  considered  a  fair  price. 

But  now  back  to  the  murder  investigation. 

As  I  continued  the  questioning,  it  was  becoming  pretty  obvious  nobody  in  the  bourse  area  had 
shot  Slick. 

"Maybe  the  butler  did  it!"  Joey  said. 

Obviously  there  was  no  butler,  but  Joey’s  little  quip  got  me  thinking  in  the  right  direction.  I 
quickly  contacted  the  hotel  manager  to  learn  who  delivered  room  service  to  Slick  the  night  before. 

It  was  a  valet  named  Chuck  Chumpe.  The  manager  found  Chuck  and  brought  him  to  me  in  the 
bourse.  I  had  no  proof  that  he  was  the  killer,  but  like  all  good  detectives,  I  was  able  to  run  a  bluff. 

"Why  did  you  kill  Slick  last  night?"  I  asked  him. 
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Chumpe  fell  for  the  bluff  and  spurted  out  the  truth.  "I  bought  coins  from  him  a  couple  weeks 
ago  at  a  flea  market.  1  took  them  to  a  coin  shop  later  and  found  out  they  were  fakes." 

He  then  caught  me  off  guard  as  he  pulled  a  revolver  from  his  pocket.  "I’m  getting  out  of  here!" 
he  said. 

Unfortunately  for  him,  he  was  surrounded  by  a  room  full  of  coin  dealers.  Suddenly  there  were 
50,000  guns  and  nine  bazookas  pointing  at  him.  He  dropped  his  weapon. 

Once  again  I  achieved  my  standing  goal  of  solving  the  crime  before  the  police  arrive.  Say, 
where  are  the  police? 

"I  think  we  forgot  to  call  them,"  Joey  said. 

Just  an  oversight.  We  called  the  police,  who  hauled  Chumpe  away. 

I  asked  the  manager  about  Chumpe  and  was  told  he  was  a  loner  —  a  guy  who  didn’t  make 
friends  easily. 

"I  knew  a  guy  like  that,"  Joey  said.  "Nobody  liked  him.  When  he  was  young,  none  of  the 
other  kids  would  play  with  him.  He  finally  created  some  imaginary  friends.  They  wouldn’t  play 
with  him  either." 

Well,  I  missed  the  program  on  commemorative  coins.  I  never  did  find  out  who  the  star  was 
with  Grant.  I’m  heading  to  the  library  to  look  it  up. 


Designer  said  he  wanted  to  include 
as  much  as  possible  on  Texas  coin 

This  is  a  follow-up  to  our  feature  on  the  Texas  commemo¬ 
rative  published  in  Vol.  17  No.  2  of  The  Commemorative 
Trail. 

The  coin  was  designed  by  Pompeo  Coppini,  a  New  York 
sculptor  originally  from  San  Antonio,  Texas. 

On  the  next  two  pages  we  publish  a  letter  he  wrote,  appar¬ 
ently  answering  an  inquiry  about  the  design.  The  letter 
should  be  self-explanatory. 

We  follow  that  up  in  our  next  issue  with  what  apparently 
is  a  press  release  of  1934  from  A.  Garland  Adair,  chairman 
of  the  American  Legion  Texas  Centennial  Committee, 
which  was  the  sponsoring  organization  for  the  commem. 
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STUDIO  OF 

^Sculptor  ;}pimipeo  (floppini 

210  West  14th  Street 
New  York  City 

Telephone  CHelsea  3-5544 

May  lB-  1937 


Rotarian  H,  R,  Hedraan 
11J8  Center  Street 
Chicago  -  Illinois 


Dear  He rbert : 


The  happy  visit  of  Tread  and  his  wife  to  my 
Studio  made  me  discover  that  not  knowingly  I  have  ne- 
glee  ted  answering  an  old  request  of  yours  whom  from 
now  on  I  should  remember  you  as  a  friend  and  try  to 
meet  you  when  I  shall  visit  Chicago  again.  The  fact, 

.as  you  see,  that  I  had  not  destroyed  your  letter,  as 
I  often  do  when  called  to  send  authograph3  and  other 
flattering  demands,  it  must  have  been  that  a  strange 
feeling  suggested  to  me  that  you  were  not  worth  such 
a  rash  treatment.  My  earnest  .apologies.  And  now  here 
to  my  conception  of  the  Texas  Centennial  Half-Dollar: 


On  the  obverse  I  intended  to  show  the  American  33^1  e  ha¬ 
ving  corne  down  as  to  shield  the  Lone  Star  State  while 
resting  on  a  branch  of  oak:,  representing  life  and  str- 
enght. 

The  reverse  has  been  my  greatest  trouble,  as,  as  an  adop¬ 
ted  son  of  Texas  and  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  its 
history,  I  wanted  to  put  all  the  symbolism  I  could  in 
that  small  space  at  the  sac r if ic  e  of  artistic  simpli¬ 
city  and  beauty,  and  v/hile  I  know  the  composition  is 
too  crowded  and  artistically  faulty,  I  an  proud  ol  it 


as  no  human  could  have  told  more  on  a  reverse  of  a  coin. 
Texas  has  been  under  six  flags.  They  are  finally  super¬ 
posed  by  the  word  »  LIBERTY  "  .  The  two  heads  of  Stephen 
L.  Austin,  the  colonizer  impresario  who  sacriced  not 
not  only  hi3  fortune,  but  hie  whole  life  for  the  well 
fare  and  settlement  of  his  adopted  State  according  to 
the  last  wishes  of  his  father  Moses  Austin,  and  who 
really  is  entitled  to  the  name  "Lather  of  Texas  "  and 
the  other;  General  Sam  Houston,  that  pic tune sqae  -r.d 
romantic  figure  drifted  by  love  disappointment  from 
the  Governorfhigh  position  of  Tennessee  to  Texas  for 

adventure,  who  became  Chief  of  the  Cherocxec  Indi  n. 

of  I nd Spender - 

Battle  cf 

Jacinto,  njnd  also  called  by  a  faction  "  lather  cf 
I  could  not  have  placed  either  him  or  Austin 
v/ouid  have  conflicted  with  the  hall  of 
Texas  Historians  public  opinion.  Then 
;.,.ir red  figure  of  tht  youthful  ;.c public  holding 


tribes  and  later  chief  cf  the  Texas  Any 
ce,  f in Ally  winning  it  from  Mexico  at  ih 

Son 


alone,  as  I 
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STUDIO  OF 

^culpior  ^ponipeo  (Eoppini 

210  West  14th  Street 
New  York  City 

Telephone  CHelsea  3*5544 


next  to  her  heart  the  Chapel  of  San  Antonio  de  Valero, 
which  was  part  of  the  Presidio  called  the  Alamo  and 
commonly  known,  as  the  Alamo,  where  l8l  brave  men  under 
the  leadership  of  Col.  Travis  refused  to  run  a v, ay  or 
surrender  and  fought  4000  freeh  Mexican  soldier?  to 
the  last,  being  finally  mas e ac  rat e d  an d  their  bodies, 
burned  bp  a  funeral  pyre  furnished  by  the  enemy.  The 
young  Republic*  isineeJing  and  placing  a  laurel  wr4kh 
over  this  sacred  shrine  of  Texas  Liberty  and  Indepen¬ 
dence.  Underneath  the  battle  cry:  Remember  the  Alamo, 
which  was  re spon sable  feer  giving  superhuman  strefrht 
to  the  Houston  small  Army  in  ban  Jacinto  and  ultimately 
v/inning  the  Texas  Independence. 

And  here  ends  the  story  of  my  Kaf  Dollar, 
and  you  are  the  only  one  who  so  far  has  received  it 
from  me  in  writing,  thanks  to  our  dear  friend  Tread 
and  to  our  Rotary  affiliation. 

If  you  ever  happen  to  come  to  Lew  York, 

Pi  ease  drop  in  my  studio.  I  would  like  to  meet  you. 

Again  with  sincere  apologies  for  not  having 
answered  before  now  your  J anuary  19th.  r^apuest, 

With  best  v/ishes, 


Rotarily  yours, 
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Are  "Modern"  Commems  Worth  Collecting? 

by  S.  Porter  Logan 


The  Mint’s  then-chief  sculptor,  Elizabeth  Jones,  mounted  George  Washington  on  a  horse  in 
1982.  There  followed  a  stampede  of  so-called  "modem"  U.S.  commemorative  coins  that  contin¬ 
ues  to  run  amok  yet  today. 


While  this  publication  usually  focuses  on  "classic"  commemoratives  (1892-1954),  we're  going 
to  take  a  brief  look  at  the  "modem"  issues  that  began  with  the  Washington-on-horse  half  dollar  of 
1982.  We’re  focusing  here  on  silver  coinage,  not  gold. 


With  the  exception  of  the  Lafayette  Dollar  and  Isabella 
Quarter,  all  traditional  commemorative  coins  were  half  dol¬ 
lars.  The  modem  commems  emphasize  the  silver-dollar 
denomination. 

Including  business  strike  and  proof  issues,  there  have 
been  20  commemorative  halves  issued  since  1982,  but  none 
since  1996.  We  now  have  more  than  75  dollar  coins,  in¬ 
cluding  business  strike  and  proof  issues. 

We’ve  seen  what  many  people  perceive  to  be  abuses  of 
the  program.  Sound  familiar?  Traditional  commemora¬ 
tives  were  halted  because  of  abuses.  Remember  all  the 
Texas,  Booker  T.  Washington  and  Carver- Washington 
commems,  year  after  year? 

Now  we  have  an  abundance  of  Olympic  dollars.  The 
1991  Korean  War  commem  marked  no  special  anniversary. 
Neither  did  the  1995  Civil  War  dollar. 

Hopefully,  Congress  and  the  Mint  will  get  a  better  handle 
on  things  so  the  commemorative  program  can  continue  in 
an  orderly  manner  that  won’t  drain  the  pockets  of  the  aver¬ 
age  collector. 

Hindsight  being  what  it  is,  we  can  easily  identify  the 
"smart"  collector.  He  didn’t  buy  the  earlier  modem  issues 
directly  from  the  Mint.  He  waited  until  the  issues  settled 
into  the  secondary,  or  dealer,  market.  Anybody  who 
bought  silver  commems  from  the  Mint  during  the  1980s 
and  early  1990s  has  pretty  much  lost  money. 


We’ll  cite  a  few  price  examples,  using  the  lowest  amount  charged  by  the  Mint,  which  raised 
prices  on  several  commems  during  the  issuing  periods.  We  also  will  cite  current  retail  prices, 
which  are  always  higher  than  dealers  are  willing  to  pay. 

The  1982  Washington  half  business  strike  sold  for  $8.50;  the  proof  for  $10.50.  Current  retail  is 
$4.50  for  each.  The  1989  Congress  proof  sold  for  $7  but  now  retails  for  $5.  You  might  consider 
the  1991  Mount  Rushmore  business  strike  halves  a  winner,  but  not  by  much.  They  retailed  for  $6 
and  now  are  listed  at  $9.  But  remember,  dealers  won’t  pay  that  much. 
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The  earlier  silver  dollars  are  in  even  worse  shape  financially.  The  1983  Olympic  dollars 
could  be  had  for  as  little  as  $28  in  regular  issue  and  $29  in  proof.  (Actually,  the  proofs  were 
sold  for  slightly  less  if  ordered  in  advance.)  Today  these  coins  retail  around  $10. 

The  1984  Olympic  business  strikes  fared  a  little  better  but  are  still  losers  on  today’s  market. 
They  range  in  price  from  $14  to  $23  after  the  Mint  sold  them  for  $28.  The  proof  issue  sold  for 
$32  and  now  retails  around  $10. 

The  regular  1991  Mount  Rushmore  is  listed  at  $28,  or  $5  more  than  the  best  mint-issue  price. 
The  proof  version  still  goes  for  its  original  issue  price  of  $28.  However,  the  same  year  proof 
issues  of  the  Korean  War  and  USO  dollars  are  down  to  $1 1  from  their  issue  price  of  $28. 

In  fact,  many  of  the  commems  issued  prior  to  1995  could  be  considered  losers  in  terms  of 
value. 

Issues  during  the  past  four  years  seem  to  be  hold  their  own,  price-wise,  in  the  $30  to  $40 
range  for  both  business  and  proof  varieties.  They’re  not  losers,  but  certainly  aren’t  big-time 
winners  either.  About  the  only  apparent  winner  in  the  bunch  is  the  1 996  business  strike  Com¬ 
munity  Service  dollar.  Its  suggested  retail  price  has  climbed  to  $75,  apparently  due  to  limited 
sales.  By  contrast,  its  proof  counterpart  is  listed  at  only  $30. 

So  after  looking  at  the  current  price  guides,  our  best  advice  is  simply  this:  Collect  modem 
commemoratives  for  the  sake  of  collecting.  Don’t  expect  to  make  money  on  them! 


Collect  "modern"  commems  for  the  sake  of  collecting 
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NEW  MEMBERS 


A  big  Welcome!  to  the  following  individuals  who  joined  our  club  since  the  publication  of 
the  preceding  issue  of  The  Trail. 

Please  take  a  few  minutes  to  ask  friends  or  colleagues  whether  they,  too,  would  enjoy  being  part 
of  our  Society. 


R-2357  Allan  Grossman 
R-2358  Gary  Johnson 
R-2359  Robert  Weinberg 

DONATIONS 

By  their  extremely  generous  and  thoughtful  donations,  the  following  contributed  toward  ena¬ 
bling  the  Society  to  provide  members  with  the  "best  buy  in  numismatics": 


$25.00  to  $49.99 
D.  Chris  Robertson 


Name  That  Commem  Answer: 

Lexington-Concord 

(See  feature  beginning  on  page  31) 


(Editor’s  Note:  We  are  in  these 
members  ’  debts  to  add  to  our 
treasury;  we  also  have  to  thank 
them  for  their  continued  support 
of  all  our  activities  since  the  for¬ 
mation  of  our  Society.  Without 
their  generosity  we  would  be  fac¬ 
ing  an  assured  dues  increase 
because  of  rising  paper,  printing 
and  postage  costs.  Please  thank 
them  in  person  at  the  next  show  or 
club  meeting  you  attend.  If  you 
know  their  mailing  addresses,  be 
kind  enough  to  write  to  them  to  ex¬ 
press  your  gratitude.  I  have  found 
a  great  majority  of  our  members 
will  give  the  Society  that  extra  ef¬ 
fort  according  to  either  their 
means  or  abilities.  We  applaud  all 
those  whose  actions  contribute  to 
the  well-being  and  advancement 
of  our  Society!) 
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Application  for  Membership 

Society  For  U.S. 
Commemorative  Coins 

P.O.  Box  302 

Please  Print  or  Type 

Last  name 

First  name 

Ml. 

Street 

Huntington  Beach,  CA  92648 

City 

State 

Zip  Code 

1  hereby  make  application  for  membership 

Daytime  Telephone 

in  the  Society  for  U.S.  Commemorative 

Coins,  subject  to  the  bylaws  of  said 

Society.  My  yearly  dues  (August  to  August 

Signature  of  Applicant 

Date 

of  each  year  at  $20.00  per  Adult  and  $8.00 
per  Junior)  are  included  with  this  application 
in  the  form  of  cash  check. 

Signature  of  Proposer 

Member  Number 

Birth  Date  -  Junior  Members  Only 

Check  one:  □  Adult  □  Junior 

Signature  of  Parent  or  Legal  Guardian 
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Commemorative  Coins 

P.O.  Box  302 
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State 
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in  the  Society  for  U.S.  Commemorative 

Coins,  subject  to  the  bylaws  of  said 

Society.  My  yearly  dues  (August  to  August 

Signature  of  Applicant 

Date 

of  each  year  at  $20. 00  per  Adult  and  $8. 00 
per  Junior)  are  included  with  this  application 
in  the  form  of  cash  check. 

Signature  of  Proposer 

Member  Number 

Birth  Date  -  Junior  Members  Only 

Check  one:  □  Adult  □  Junior 

Signature  of  Parent  or  Legal  Guardian 
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M.l. 
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Huntington  Beach,  CA  92648 
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State 

Zip  Code 

1  hereby  make  application  for  membership 

Daytime  Telephone 

in  the  Society  for  U.S.  Commemorative 

Coins,  subject  to  the  bylaws  of  said 

Society.  My  yearly  dues  (August  to  August 

Signature  of  Applicant 

Date 

of  each  year  at  $20.00  per  Adult  and  $8.00 
per  Junior)  are  included  with  this  application 
in  the  form  of  cash  check. 

Signature  of  Proposer 

Member  Number 

Birth  Date  -  Junior  Members  Only 

Check  one:  □  Adult  □  Junior 

Signature  of  Parent  or  Legal  Guardian 

